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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 

FFNIUE Prime Minister in the House of Commons on Thursday 

week explained and justified the Peace Treaty. His speech 
suffered, we think, from being couched in an apologetic tone. 
Mr. Lloyd George has been misinformed if he supposes that any 
considerable number of people regard the Treaty as being too 
sovere. Apart from the small faction of Pacificists and pro- 
Ge-mans, who opposed the war, who were distressed at our 
vietory, and who naturally want their German friends to escape 
punishment for their evimes, the British nation is wholly un- 
moved by the contemptible whimpering of the beaten enemy. 
The general opinion is that the Allies have erred, if at all, on the 
ide of leniency, and that Germany has reason to be grateful 
because we have not sought to treat her as she meant to treat us. 


Mr. Lloyd George said that the terms of Peace were terrible. 
“Terrible were the deeds which the Peace requites.” Yet, 
if the terms were examined, their justice was obvious. The 
territories taken from Germany—Alsace-Lorraine, Slesvig, 
Prussian Pgland—had been stolen by her from the countries 
to which they were now restored. No predominantly German 
populations had been placed under Polish rule. It would have 
been just to require full reparation from Germany; we had, 
however, asked only for partial reparation, not including the 
cost of the war which had been forced upon us. The enforced 
disarmament of Germany was necessary. It would have been 
a base betrayal of the natives whom she ruled so ill to give her 
beck her former colonies. 

The Prime Minister announced that the ex-Kaiser would be 
tried before an Allied Court, sitting in London. He had had 
the prime responsibility for the war, and he would be tried 
“for the offence he committed in breaking Treaties which he 
was bound in honour to respect, which he was a party to, and 
by that means bringing such horrors upon the world.” The 
indictment seems to us unduly narrow; we comment upon it 
elsewhere. It will, however, be generally agreed that the Allies 
are right in their determination to bring home to the “ All- 
Highest,” as he was, his personal guilt.. Ambitious rulers of the 
future will be deterred from suddenly attacking thoir peaceful 
neighbours by the knowledge that an indignant world will 
require them to answer in person for their evil deeds. The 
—whose atrocities, Mr. Lloyd George 
could 


lessor German malefactors 
confessed, had been far more shocking than he supposed 
scarcely be tried and punished if their ‘“‘ Supreme War Lord” 
were allowed to go scot-fres. 








Mr. Lloyd George then dealt with the specious objection that, 
though the individual terms may be just, their cumulative 
effect is crushing, and therefore unwise. To leave Germany 
unpunished, with her territory and industries intact, would have 
been to put a premium on militarism. The war would have 
paid her handsomely from a commercial standpoint. On the 
other hand, to deal with her as she dealt with Poland would 
have been wrong and foolish. The alternative, adopted by the 
Allies, was to compel her to make reparation, so as to discourage 
her from repeating the offence. It was false, Mr. Lloyd George 
added, to suggest that the German people was opposed to the 
war. It was enthusiastic for a war from which it expected 
to reap great profit, and it must endure the consequences of 
defeat. The Socialists who are now nominally in power were, 
we may add, ardent militarists so long as they thought Germany 
certain to win the war. 


The guarantees of the Peace were, Mr. Lloyd George said, 
the disarmament of Germany, the British and American Treaties 
ensuring help to France if she were attacked without provoca- 
tion, the Allied Armies of Occupation, which could be reduced 
or withdrawn when Germany showed her good faith, and, 
lastly, the League of Nations. He described the League as a 
great and hopeful experiment. ‘ Let us try it” 
in earnest. If one generation passed without a war, the League 
would have justified itself. Germany could not be admitted 
at once. “It is very difficult to forget some things.” When 
the Peace settlement had been completed and passions had 
cooled, the question of admitting Germany to the League could 
be considered. 


seriously and 





In concluding, Mr. Lloyd George spoke with justifiable pride 
of the great part played by the British Empire in the war. We 
had enlisted seven million seven hundred thousand men for the 
Navy and Army, and had raised £9,000,000,000 in taxes and 
loans. We had sustained three million casualties. Without 
our Navy and our Mercantile Marine the war would have col- 
lapsed in six months. In the last two years the armies of the 
Empire had the heaviest fighting in France, and also bore the 
whole burden of the war with Turkey. ‘I think,” he said, 
“that we are entitled to call attention to these things.” “It 
shows what can be achieved by a great people united and 
inspired by a common purpose.” We must not, he added, 
““demobilize the spirit of patriotism.” National unity 
urgently required if we were to heal the wounds of war and make 
all reasonable men content. 


was 


The highly important British and American Treaties with 
France were published last week. As “there is a danger” 
that the provisions of the Peace Treaty, forbidding Germany 
to assemble troops or have fortifications within thirty miles of 
the east bank of the Rhine, “‘ may not at first provide adequate 
security and protection ” for France, Great Britain and America 
agree separately to support France “in the case of an unpro- 
voked movement of aggression” by Germany. The British 
Treaty must be sanctioned by Parliament and by the French 
Chambers. The Treaties must also obtain the approval of the 
Council of the League of Nations. Each Treaty will remain 
in force until, ‘on the application of one of the parties to it,” 
the Council decides that the League of Nations affords France 
Our Treaty is, in fact, a defensive A 
re it in 


sufficient protection. lliance 
of a very precise kind. France may trust us to observ 
the letter and in the spirit. We shall have fo frame our military 
policy on the basis of the Tre:ty, which will have the hearty 
approval of the nation. We could only wish that Italy had 
been brought into this new and fruitful Alliance. 


Those who doubt whashai the Germans have real desire 
for a Republic, except as a means of deceiving the Allies, may 
point to the fact that the Assembly at Weimar, in debating on 


Wednesday the ratification of the Peace Treaty, took exception 


any 
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only to the clauses requiring the surrender and trial of the ex- 
Kaiser. The culprit’s younger sons have sought a little notoriety 
by asking the King to let them take their father’s place. They 
know well, of course, that their offer cannot be aceepted. They 
know too that the King is in no way responsible for the trial. 
The Allied Powers “ publicly. arraign William II. of Hohen- 
zollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of Treaties.” 
Germany, by signing the Treaty, has agreed that the ex-Kaiser 
shall be tried by a special Tribunal of Allied Judges. Great 
Britain is neither more nor less concerned in the matter than her 
Allies. But it suits the German official propagandists to pretend 
that we alone are bent on bringing the criminal to justice. 


The German Assembly at the close of Wednesday’s sitting 
ratified the Peace Treaty on a division by 208 votes to 115. Dr, 
Miller, the Foreign Minister, said that it could not do otherwise, 
so that the blockade might bo raised, The sentimentalists 
who lament over the hungry people in Germany, and have no 
tears for the Belgians, the French, the Serbians, and other 
suffering people, should note Dr. Miiller’s admission of the potency 
of our naval and economic weapons. If we had not blockaded 
Germany, the war might still be raging. But the sentimentalists 
will never face plain hard facts like this. 


The German Government, in order to please the wealthy 
classes, deliberately refrained from imposing any serious war 
taxes and financed the war mainly out of loans. They gambled 
on the chance of victory, since defeat would mean ruin. At 
the same time the Finance Minister, Herr Helfferich, had thie 
audacity to compare his methods favourably with ours. The 
result is seen in Herr Erzberger’s Budget statemont on Tuesday. 
He told the Assembly that the Empire’s revenue must be 
jnereased ninefold and that the State must raise twice as 
much as before. He proposed to effect this financial revolution 
by making a levy on capital, Death Duties, a tax on the gross 
profits of business, and so on. We have been saved from such 
panic-stricken finance by our heavy war taxes. 


The remains of that brave merchant saiicr, Captain Fryatt, 
brought home at last from Bruges, were borne in solemn pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday, and, after a stately 
funeral service, were taken to Dovercourt for burial. The dense 
but silent crowds who gathered to pay their last respects to the 
dead testified to the profound resentment which English men 
and women felt, and will always feel when they recall the cold- 
blooded murder of Captain Fryatt in 1916 by the German 
Admiral von Schréder, after a travesty of a Court-Martial. 
Captain Fryatt’s offence was that, being in command of the 
unarmed passenger steamer ‘ Brussels’ in March, 1915, he refused 
to stop at the order of ‘U33,” but bore down upon her, com- 
pelled her to submerge, and escaped. If he had stopped, his 
ship would have been torpedoed and the passengers drowned. 


The German naval law, harsh as it is, justified Captain Fryatt’s 
action. Admiral von Schréder, however, had him shot, nomi- 
nally because as a civilian he resisted the ‘ U ’-boat, but really 
out of spite because Captain Fryatt’s example had encouraged 
other merchant captains to offer a stout resistance to the enemy 
submarines. The alleged offence had been committed a year 
before the murder, and in the interval the enemy had unlawfully 
sunk many of our merchant ships and drowned their passengers 
and crews. Captain Fryatt was of course refused proper legal 
aid, though it would have been useless in such circumstances. 
He was shot like a dog two hours after the Court-Martial. As 
in the case of Miss Cavell, the enemy were determined to give 
neutrals no opportunity of intervening on the victim’s behalf. 
We are glad to think that Admiral von Schréder and his accom- 
plices will now be brought to justice. But their cruelty and 
their incredible meanness of spirit will be long remembered 
against them and against their people. 


The Government on Friday week sustained a defeat in the 
House of Commons through their own mismanagement. The 
Women’s Emancipation Bill, promoted by the Labour Party, 
had passed through Committee and was down for the third 
reading. At this stage the Government, suddenly awaking to 
the importance of the measure, asked the House to reject it 
and wait for a wiser Bill which they would introduce in the near 
future. The House, which is always willing to be led but dislikes 
official dictation, naturally resented the Government’s behaviour, 





and by 100 votes to 85 passed the Bill. Forty-five supporters 
of the Coalition, headed by Lord Robert Cecil, voted for the 
Bill. The chief official argument against the Bill was that by 
extending the franchise to women under thirty on the same terms 
as to men the Bill would necessitate a General Election. Such 
an argument was not likely to carry conviction. There was some 
truth in the remark of a private Member that the Labour 
Party would be better employed in securing to women the 
equal rights in industry which the Trade Unions are inclined 
to deny them. But the Bill was passed mainly because the 
House wanted to assert its independence. 


There was a further display of independence on the part of 
the House when the Transport Bill was being considered on 
Tuesday. Sir Eric Geddes wanted two Parliamentary Secre- 
taries with salaries. A large body of Members, irritated at the 
steady increase in the number of Ministers and their dependants, 
insisted on an amendment giving the future Transport Minister 
only one Secretary. Mr. Bonar Law, after vainly pleading that 
Sir Eric Geddes was not an autocrat, agreed to leave the House 
free to vote as it pleased, whoreupon the amendment was carried 
by 165 votes to 132, The House of Commons will soon regain 
its reputation if it continues to exercise its right to criticize 
and amend Government measures. Nothing did the House 
so much harm as the new official theory that the House existed 
merely to register Government decreos. 


Sir Auckland Geddes on Wednesday seems to have astonished 
the House, and especially the Labour Members, by announcing 
that the price of coal would be raised from next Wednesday by 
six shillings a ton. We fail to understand why the announce- 
ment should surprise any one, for it was clearly inevitable. As 
the miners’ high wages hfive been increased by nearly a third, 
as their nominal working day is reduced from eight to seven 
hours, and as they work less hard and less regularly in pro 
portion as their wages rise, the price of coal must go up. The 
demand for coal is greater than ever and the output is far less. 
Obviously, then, the ton of coal must be worth more to the eager 
consumer here and abroad, and he pays a higher price for it. 
These are elementary truths which the country is bound to face 
sooner or later, and we are glad for our part that the Government 
have not tried to disguise them by any verbal jugglery. 


The coal-owners of course gain nothing by the increase in 
price. Their profit, including trading expenses, will still be 
fixed at fourteenpence a ton. The miners, on the other hand, 
will not suffer. They alone can get all the coal which they need 
at a nominal price, fixed long before the war. While the ordinary 
working man will have to pay nearly fifty shillings a ton for his 
small coal ration, the highly paid miner will have as much coal 
as he can burn for perhaps five shillings a ton. For this reason 
miners always regard a scarcity of coal with unconcern. The 
community as a whole, and especially working men and women, 
is bound to suffer acutely. Our industries were based upon 
cheap coal. Our shipping trade was founded upon a groat export 
of coal. If we cannot send coal overseas, bringing back food- 
stuffs in its place, our food will cost us more. If our manu- 
facturers, hampered by the cost of coal, cannot compete in the 
world markets with their rivals, then our old industrial supremacy 
must go. The outlook is very grave indeed. If Government 
meddling in the coal industry has led to such untoward results, 
what would be the effect of complete State control ? 


An American correspondent, quoted by Sir Edward Carson in 
Monday’s Morning Posi, said that the Senate’s recont vote of 
sympathy with Sinn Fein was a political move, designed mainly 
to express the Senate’s dislike of the League of Nations 
Covenant. It was well known, he said, that Sinn Fein was 
promoted by the Roman Catholic Church in its ceaseless attempt 
to gain temporal power. Americans, who valued their religious 
freedom, had no liking for this priest-ridden agitation. Roman 
Catholics formed only fifteen per cent. of the population of the 
United States ; a bare tenth of them were of Irish birth. America 
was not likely to concern herself with the desire of this insignifi- 
cant Irish section to interfere in the affairs of the country which 
they had renounced on becoming American citizens. Sir Edward 
Carson’s correspondent romarked in conclusion that ‘the 
average American has no interest in meddling with European 
affairs,” and that ‘‘ the average European has no interest in 
meddling with purely American affairs.” If the Senate had not 
thought, or affected to think, that the League of Nations would 
interfere with the Monroe Doctrine, it would not have taken up 
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the case of Sinn Fein to show us how awkward another country’s 
interference in our politics might be. 


We are glad to learn that the General Assembly of the American 
Presbyterian Church, held at St. Louis a few weeks ago, passed 
a strong resolution on behalf of the Ulster Presbyterians and other 
Protestants. The Assembly took note of the fact that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was conducting a public propaganda 
in America on behalf of the Irish Republicans, and that Ulster 
protested against Sinn Fein rule, which would endanger its 
liberties and its religion. If, said the Assembly, Congress favoured 
Sinn Fein on the ground of “self-determination,” it should 
accord equal consideration for the same reason to Ulster. The 
American Presbyterians recalled the great services rendered by 
Ulstermen—not by Irishmen from the South and West—to 
the Colonies in their struggle with George III. The General 
Assembly expressed its sympathy with “our fellow-Presby- 
terians in Ireland, from whose ancestry came the large majority 
of that portion from Irish citizenry which has so much to do 
with the forwarding of the American Republic on its broad basis 
of religious and political liberty.” 


Sir Horace Plunkett has formed an “‘ Irish Dominion League,”’ 
seemingly with the hope of winning over the less irrational 
Sinn Feiners. The League apparently admits the “ right” 
of the Irish to “ self-determine ” themselves out of the British 
Empire—in plain words, to secede— but suggests that a Dominion 
has no such “ right.”” The Sinn Feiners, who are at least more 
frank, have hastened to point out that, if we granted Trelan1 the 
status of a Dominion, the first act of the Sinn Fein majority 
would be to declare an Irish Republic. The Irish Dominion 
League thinks that that would have “ disadvantages” for 
Treland. Let us say plainly once more that Great Britain 
can never permit the establishment of an Irish Republic. That 
solution is ruled out. We gather that the League would compel 
Ulster, with or without paper safeguards, to enter an Trish 
Dominion. As the British people will never agree to the coercion 
of Ulster, that solution also is impossible. Sir Horace Plunkett 
has really nothing new to contribute towards the eternal debate. 
Until the Irish Nationalists come to a hetter mind, there is 
nothing new to be said. 


Many of our readers will receive this paper before the lists for 
the Victory Loan are closed. If they have not yet subscribed, 
or if, on further consideration, they feel that they can increaso 
their subscriptions, we trust that they will do so. Tho State will 
never again offer so good an investment in our time ; the Bonds, 
backed by the unimpeachable security of the British Government, 
are certain to rise in value when normal conditions of peace 
return, Moreover, the success of the Loan will in itself tend to 
hasten the revival of industry by restoring order in our finances. 
Patriotism does not always accord with self-interest. In the case 
of the Victory Loan the two motives unite to induce every man or 
woman to invest the largest possible amount, so that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may bo freed from anxiety. 


The Joint Committee of the two Houses which inquired into 
the much-abused motor depot at Slough published their Report 
on Tuesday. As we expected, the Report entirely fails to justify 
the furious agitation worked up by the Northcliffe Press. The 
Committee commiond the planning of the motor depot as a war 
measure, while regretting that the War Oftico obstructed it 
for many months in 1917 and 1918. The Committee think that 
Lord In'verforth, in going on with the scheme after the Armistice, 
formed too sanguine an estimate of the profits to be made by 
repairing the Government’s motor-cars and lorries in a Govern- 
ment depot which may cost more than £1,750,000 plus fifteen 
per cent. The work of repair, they say, will not take more than 
three years, They admit, however, that tho depot as it stands 
could be sold at a profit, and that, as various Departments will 
require an increasing number of motors, it may be desirable for 
the Ministry of Supply to have a central depot where such motors 
ean be repaired. Lord Inverforth, unlike the ordinary official, 
seems to have taken a long view. We are inclined to think that 
his foresight will be justifled hereafter. 





A Royal Commission on Agriculture has been appointed 
“to inquire into the economic prospects of the agricultural 
industry in Great Britain, with special reference to the adjust- 
ment of a balance between the prices of agricultural commodities, 
the costs of production, the remuneration of labour and hours 


of entployment.” Sir William Peat, the chartered accountant, 








is the Chairman. Of the twenty-two members, eight are land- 
ownefs or farnters, while eight represent the agricultural labourers. 
The Commission has a most Important and most difficult task. 
It will presumably be free to consider, in relation to prices, the 
future fiscal policy of the country. For the time being, there is 
no likelihood of a serious fall in the price of imported wheat. 
But if we were able once more to import wheat at thirty shillings 
& quarter or less, it is clear that the British farmer, paying wages 
on the new scale, could not attempt to grow corn. The question 
will have to be faced by the Commission and by the country. 


The Government, according to the Times, have decided te 
appoint Royal Commissions to report on the Univérsities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with the approval of the University 
authorities, who have nothing to conceal, and deserve that fuller 
recognition of their work which the Commissions will doubtless 
give. Some Labour politicians, it seems, approached Mr. Fisher 
on Wednesday and proposed to put Oxford and Cambridge under 
the control of the bureaucracy dear to Mr. Sidney Webb. They 
made it a complaint that Oxford and Cambridge were closed te 
clever men who were poor. We must say at once that that is 
absolutely untrue. The old Universities open their doors wide 
to talent, and the poor man, if he has brains, is welcomed and 
helped. Nowhere is Oxford more greatly admired and respected, 
as we have pointed out lately, than in America, the most 
democratic country in the world. 


The great British airship ‘ R34,’ which left her shed near 
North Berwick early on Wednesday week, landed safely on 
Long Island last Sunday afternoon. She had crossed the 
Atlantic on a course of 3,130 sea miles in one hundred and eight 
hours. The airship was twice deflected from her course over 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia by severe thunderstorms, 
which shoe had to circumnavigate. Her engines thus consumed 
more fuel than was thought to be necessary ; when she descended, 
she had not an hour’s supply of petrol remaining. Neverthe- 
less, the ‘R34’ accomplished the first Transatlantic airship 
flight without a mishap. The only person on board who suffered 
any ill effects was a stowaway who hid himself among the gasbags. 
Our Air Force may be proud of the airship and its expert naviga- 
tors, who set out on their return journey at midnight on 
Wednesday. Itis, however, clear from General Maitland’s log that 
the dangers of the voyage had been considerably underestimated. 
Not until the weather conditions prevailing over the Atlantic 
have been thoroughly investigated will airships be able to 
compete with the liners. A rogular aerial ferry to New York 
is a dream of the future, 


The translation which we give in another column of the 
passage in which in 1881 Renan, with prophetic insight, de- 
lineated the essential Prussian and the spirit of Frightfulness, 
is well worth consideration in view of the trial of the ex-Kaiser. 
The first thought that rises to the mind on reading it is: What 
a warning of coming tragedy! How was it that even in the 
case of a man whose voice carried as far as Renan’s did nobody 
attended—nobody realized what the rise of German power 
might mean, or must mean, and what were the precautions 
necessary to take against it? It is obvious that if forty years 
ago we had understood what might happen, it could not have 
happened. The answer, we think, is that the French were 
the beaten side, The world worships, or at any rate always 
listens to, the successful side, to the victor. Therefore the 
warnings of men like Renan, based upon what had happened 
in France in the “ seventies,” fell on unheeding ears. If 
Frightfulness succeeds, none dare call it Frightfulness. 








And now comes the point of our contention. We have got 
to publish, for all the world to see, the results of, and the spirit 
of, Prussian Frightfulness. But one of the best ways, perhaps 
the best of all, for doing this is the solemn record of a criminal 
trial. It is idle to say that it shows want of magnanimity, 
or that it is like kicking a man when he is down, for the victors 
to hold up his misdeeds before the eyes of the world. We 
must never forget, as we have just said, that it is only those 
who are successful who can do this. We dare not miss this 
opportunity of putting the brand of Cain upon the brow of 
Prussianism. The coming generation must know and feat 
the Nemesis of Cruelty and Hate, of Blood-Lust and the Pitiless- 
ness of a deified Materialism. 








Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 54 per cent. April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TURK. 
W* hope that the Allies will soon come to an agreement 

among themselves regarding the future of the 
Turk. They summoned the Turkish Grand Vizier to Paris 
last month, and, after hearing his blandly impudent 
demand that Turkey should resume her old place with 
her territory intact, they read him a sharp lecture. It 
would have been much better if the Council of Ten could 
have given Damad Ferid Pasha the terms of Peace. The 
Allies’ delay merely encourages the Turk to pursue his 
customary intrigues not only in Europe but also in Egypt, 
Persia, and India, in the hope of stirring up trouble 
for the Allies, and especially for Great Britain. The 
uncertainty of the situation has led to some sharp fighting 
in the Smyrna vilayet, where Greek troops have been 
sent to act as an army of occupation, and to a rising in 
the wild hills of Kurdistan, which has been promptly 
suppressed by our Mesopotamian forces. But the Turk 
has ceased to be a military Power, and trusts rather to 
his native gift for secret diplomacy and unscrupulous 
propaganda to save himself from ruin. He is making 
the utmost use of his religion for his own secular ends, 
and is trying to persuade the credulous West that all 
Islam will be mortally offended if a hair of his wicked head 
is touched. Some of the Indian Moslem leaders have been 
induced to take part in the pro-Turkish agitation which 
has been started, and a few of our own people have joined 
them. Sir Theodore Morison, for example, has an article 
in the current Nineteenth Century, declaring quite gravely 
that “‘the Muhamadan world is ablaze with anger from 
end to end at the proposed partition of Turkey,” 
and proceeding to argue that, in deference to “the 
Muhamadan world,” we must draw the veil of oblivion 
over the events of the last five years, and take the Turk 
to our bosoms once more. We are accustomed to strange 
loctrines in these days, but we must confess that Sir 
Theodore Morison’s proposal fills us with amazement. 
We are to forget that Turkey deliberately allied herself 
with Germany and attacked Russia and Great Britain. 
We are to forget that the Turks massacred the Armenians, 
(ireeks, and Syrians, and that they showed gross cruelty 
to the gallant British and Indian soldiers who surrendered 
at Kut. We are to forget also our untold sacrifices of 
lives and treasure in Palestine and Mesopotamia, and to 
disregard the wishes of the natives who for the first time 
in their lives have had a taste of civilized rule. Sir Theodore 
Morison, and the few who think with him, deceive them- 
selves if they imagine that Great Britain can act with such 
levity. The unprovoked Turkish declaration of war was 
“the end of an old song.” Years ago the late Lord 
Salisbury admitted that we had ‘‘ backed the wrong horse ”’ 
in supporting Turkey in the Crimean War, and we shall 
assuredly never revert to that fatal policy, whatever 
“the Muhamadan world’ may think. We commend 
to the timid the fine old Jewish apophthegm: “ They 
say. What say they? Let them say.” 

As the Allies told the Grand Vizier, “‘ there was little 
evidence of sectarian animosity” on the part of any of 
the belligerents, except when the Turks slaughtered 
their Christian subjects. Even in that case it is probable 
that the Armenians suffered rather because they were 
not Turks than because they were not Moslems. The 
Turks certainly did not go to war for religious reasons. 
When they banded themselves together with Lutheran 
Germany, Roman Catholic Austria, and Orthodox Bulgaria, 
they did not embark on a “ Jehad,” but on a campaign 
of plunder with which Islam had nothing to do. The 
Mohammedan troops of Great Britain, of France, anf 
of Russia, and the Hedjaz Arabs, who are the most orthodox 
of believers, fought against the Sultan with the greatest 
goodwill. If “the Muhamadan world” really cherished 
such an affection for the Sultan as the fainthearts suppose, 
this would not have happened. Indeed, the logical 
conclusion of Sir Theodore Morison’s theory is that we 
ought not to have gone to war with Turkey, choosing rather 
to endure the insults of the Young Turks than to strike 
a blow for fear of what ‘the Muhamadan world” might 
say. This is not the British way. In our dealings with 





Islam, or with Buddhism, or Brahminism, or any other 
religion we have always endeavoured to be scrupulously 
just. We have never persecuted, nor have we tried as 
a State to proselytize. We have taken as our guiding 
principle, “ Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's,” and have respected the native creeds of the 
peoples with whom we have come in contact while our 
Empire was being formed. It is well known throughout 
Islam that a Mohammedan under British rule is as free 
to practise his religion as he would be in Mecca, that the 
properties of the Mohammedan Church are a great deal 
more sacred to a British administrator than to a Turkish 
official, and that any anti-Mohammedan agitation, as in 
India, is sternly repressed. We act in this way, not because 
we have any desire to placate Islam, but because we 
believe firmly in religious toleration and abhor persecution. 
Wherever our rule has been criticized by Mohammedans, 
as in Egypt, it has been condemned on the ground that 
it was too tolerant. The Moslem fanatic, like some other 
fanatics, would rid the world of all who do not agree with 
him, and is impatient with the stolid British administrator 
who stands in the way. We have, therefore, a clean record 
in this matter, as all Islam knows, or ought to know. 
But it must not be supposed that because we are tolerant 
we are also timid. ‘ The Muhamadan world” must not 
think that we treat our Moslem subjects fairly because 
we are afraid of them. Above all, it must beware of 
trying to intimidate us. British people have never been 
moved by threats, and are still less likely to pay attention 
to them at the close of the greatest and most successful 
war in our history. We shall deal justly with Turkey 
because it is our habit. We shall not condone the crimes 
of the Turk and allow him once again to work his will 
on his miserable subjects—most of whom were not Turks 

because certain Moslems and their friends tell us that there 
will be trouble if we deal out stern justice to our beaten foe. 


The only true solution of the Turkish problem is to 
expel the Turkish Government, “bag and baggage,” 
from Europe, and to confine it to Anatolia, where, under 
European supervision, it may conceivably build up a 
civilized State. All the rest of the former Turkish Empire 
should be divided into autonomous provinces under 
European guidance. Armenia, Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Syria and Cilicia, the Hedjaz, the Greek lands of Western 
Asia Minor, have languished for centuries under the alien 
Turkish rule, but their natural fertility is so great that 
they are assured of a prosperous future as soon as they 
are given peace and order. There is no greater tragedy 
in the world’s history than the contrast between ancient 
and modern Asia Minor, and the severest critic of the 
Allied peacemakers would not suppose that they could 
fail so completely in their duty as to miss the chance of 
restoring Asia Minor to its former state. The Turk has 
known how to conquer, but he has never known how to 
govern. The Allies could tell the Grand Vizier with 
perfect truth that there has been no case “in which the 
withdrawal of Turkish rule has not been followed by a 
growth in material prosperity and a rise in the level of 
culture.” It is equally clear to us that Constantinople 
should be placed under international control, since it cannot 
be assigned to Greece. The suggestion that Constantinople 
is a “* Holy Place” of Islam is preposterous. One might 
as well say that Budapest or Belgrade, Bucharest or Sofia, 
is a sacred Moslem city, for the Turks held all those places 
as well as Constantinople by the right of conquest. But 
to any one who considers the history of Constantinople 
the idea is offensive as well as absurd. Byzantium was 
a very ancient Greek city when Constantine made it his 
capital in the early fourth century. For eleven hundred 
years it was the centre of Eastern Christendom, and for 
centuries it played a far greater part in the Christian 
world than Rome itself. We shall not be induced by 
sophistries or menaces to admit that the Turkish occupa- 
tion since 1453 has transformed the old Greek and Christian 
city into an inseparable appendage of Mecca. The Tur‘ 
on the Bosphorus is a religious parvenu. Constantinople is 
in fact only the political capital of the Turks, and we 
may and should take it from them, just as we have taken 
Baghdad from them, because they are not fit to be trusted 
with its possession, To talk of the Moslem faith and the 
Turks as if they were one and the same thing is: to 
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commit the worst and most foolish of political errors. We 
are well aware that Mr. Lloyd George in an unfortunate 
speech of January 5th, 1918, said that we were not “ fighting 
to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned 
Jands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.’ But that statement, which was wildly in- 
accurate as regards Thrace, elicited no response from the 
Turks. Had Turkey chosen to make peace at that time, 
she might fairly have expected to retain Constantinople. 
As she preferred to go on fighting, she must take the 
consequences. Mr. Lloyd George’s offer of January 5th, 
1918, lapsed when it was rejected; it has no binding 
force for him or our Allies. We are free to impose on 
Turkey any terms that we may deem wise and just. We 
cannot conceive of a lasting peace which would leave the 
Turks at Constantinople, free to intrigue in the Balkans 
and to obstruct the commerce of the Black Sea, and 
gaining increased prestige in the East by the suggestion 
that the victorious Allies were afraid to expel them from 
the European city where they had played the conqueror. 
The Turk’s proper place is in Asia. Europe must be 
rid of him, not as a Moslem, but as an incorrigible barbarian 
whom we can endure no longer. 





THE ARRAIGNMENT OF THE KAISER. 
( NCE again we are doing the right thing in the wrong 

way. At any rate that must be our verdict upon 
the way in which our representatives in Paris have 
treated the problem of the trial of William II. Our words 
can, we believe, be justified to the full. If the ex-Kaiser 
is to be tried, as we on the balance of opinion hold he 
ought to be, he should be tried for his greater and not 
for his minor misdeeds. But according to the words of 
the Treaty, or at any rate according to the explanations 
and interpretations thet have been put forward in the 
Government Press, he is to be arraigned on an indictment 
limited to the violation of Belgium and Luxemburg. 
The ex-Emperor is thus to be tried for acts which it 1s 
very difficult to prove were contrary to any express 
promise on his part—to prove that they involved a personal 
rather than a national responsibility—and which are in 
their turpitude light compared with other acts for which 
he could have been placed on his trial. It is possible, 
then, that the Court might not be satisfied with the 
arguments of the prosecution. 

In our view, the ex-Kaiser should be tried rather for 
his violation and disregard of the universally accepted 
usages of war in respect of humanity both on land and 
sea, and further for the clear and unquestionable breach 
of the solemn undertakings of the German Empire at 
the Hague in respect of the shooting of hostages, the use 
of poison-gas, and the bombing of open towns. In the 
matter of the sea nothing is clearer than the universal 
admission and previous usage—that ships of the Mer- 
cantile Marine when captured at sea must never be sunk 
unless the capturing ship is able to take on board the 
crews and passengers found in the said ships and convey 
them to a place of safety. For example, the ‘ Alabama’ 
when she was absolutely full of prisoners burnt and sunk 
no ships which she overhauled. Here are examples of 
a specitic breaking of rules of international law of which 
the Emperor must be held to be cognizant, and was un- 
questionably cognizant. As the holder of sovereign 
power in the German Empire he assented to the 
Hague Conventions, and must therefore be held to be 
bound by them both officially and personally. 

And here we may interject a word as to the subject 
of responsibility, which is often misunderstood. It is 
urged sometimes that under the German Constitution the 
Chancellor, and not the Emperor, was responsible for acts 
of State. That, we venture to think, will be found to be 
a legal and Constitutional misapprehension. In the first 
place, responsibility, no matter what the language, the 
Jaw, or the custom, must mean in the last resort respon- 
sibility to some one. There is no such thing as an isolated 
responsibility such as exists in the case of qualities like 
“honour” or “ virtue.” The German Chancellor when 
described as responsible must have been responsible either 
to the Reichstag, or the German Federation, or the Em- 
peror, and in the case of Treaties and the conduct and 








command of the Army the responsibility was to the 
Emperor, for the Constitution gave special powers for 
dealing with Foreign Affairs to the Emperor, and still 
higher powers were his as Supreme War Lord. 

The matter of personal responsibility is also clear. It 
cannot be argued in the case of the Kaiser that his responsi- 
bility for the misdeeds of the German Army was a legal fig- 
ment which it would be unfair to bring home to him. The 
argument that he had no real control over his agents is 
inadmissible. We must never forget that he was not 
merely Commander-in-Chief of the German Army in the 
sense that the President of the United States is Commander- 
in-Chief. He was something much higher. He was 
Supreme War Lord, and, what is more, he was supreme 
Commander-in-Chief in the field. He took the field with 
his troops, occupied General Headquarters at the front, 
and there received the reports of the Great General Staff. 
But it may be still further argued in his favour that, con- 
sidering-the vast size of the field, the huge numbers engaged, 
and the complexity of the whole machine, he could not be 
expected to supervise the actions of every company officer, 
and that therefore his guilt is only technical. It must be 
admitted, of course, at once that he could not supervise 
the whole field of war; but the argument is bad. He must 
be held to have adopted, endorsed, and therefore made his 
own the misdeeds of his subordinates, because not only did 
he make no attempt to disavow their actions and imposed 
no punishments, but, in spite of repeated opportunities 
for interfering, he permitted orders contrary to the laws 
and customs of war and of the Hague Conventions to be 
issued and to remain in force. A specific example is the 
shooting of hostages. He knew that the terrible crime 
took place, he knew that it took place by the order of 
Generals and other competent military authorities, he knew 
that it was contrary to the Hague Conventions. 

He also realized what was dene by the ‘ U ’-boats 
and the hideous policy of “ sinking without a trace.” 
He was well aware of his obligations in regard to poison- 
gas and the infliction of injury by aircraft upon open 
towns. Yet he not only made no effort to stop such 
horrors, but repeatedly rewarded those who committed 
those crimes. When we say he knew, we are using 
the language of the prosecution. Till the matter is fully 
investigated the ex-Emperor must of course be given the 
benefit of the doubt, and it must be assumed that 
he was not aware of what was being done, and cannot 
therefore be guilty of his agents’ actions. It will be fo: 
the Court to decide on the evidence whether such a plea 
is good, 

So much for the matter of personal responsibility. If it 
is argued that in spite of all this moral turpitude there is 
still no Jaw under which he can be tried, and that his guilt, 
if any, has no legal ~eality, there is, we hold, a complete 
answer. We (i.e., the British Government and people) are 
at any rate not indulging in ex post facto action, nor manu- 
facturing a prohibition, nor setting up a scale of punishment 
after inventing a new crime. In our official handbooks 
of military law, drawn up by the best legal authority in the 
country, it will be found that specific provision is made for 
the punishment, not necessarily of those who with their own 
hands commit some inhuman act or an act contrary 
to the Hague Conventions and the customs of civilized 
warfare, but of those who tolerate or allow such acts or 
issue orders for their committal. Here is the passage with 
which we are dealing. We quote from the official Manual 
of Military Law, compiled and published by our War 
Office on behalf of the British nation (1914). This book is 
a very carefully prepared summary of what is binding upon 
us and other States. The British Government as a whole, 
and not merely the War Office, are responsible to the 
nation for what appears in it. Here is our solemn official 
definition of War Crimes :— 

“442. WarCrimes may be divided into four different clasees :— 
(i.) Violations of the recognized rules of warfare by members of 
the armed forces. (ii.) Mlegitimate hostilities in arms committed 
by individuals who are not members of the armed forces. 
(iii.) Espionage and war treason. (iv.) Marauding. 

443. The more important violations are the following: 
Making use of poisoned and otherwise forbidden arms and 
ammunition; killing of the wounded; refusal of qua ter; 
treacherous request of quarter ; of dead bodies 
on the battlefield ; ill-treatment of prisoners of war; breaking 
of parole by prisoners of war; firing on undefended localities ; 
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abuse of the flag of truce; firing on the flag of truce; abuse of 
the Red Cross flag and badge, and other violations of the Geneva 
Convention ; use of civilian clothing by troops to conceal their 
military character during battle; bombardment of hospitals 
and other privileged buildings; improper use of privileged 
buildings for military purposes ; poisoning of wells and streams ; 
pillage and purposeless destruction ; ill-treatment of inhabitants 
in oceupied territory. It is.important, however, to note that 
members of the armed forces who commit such violations of the 
recognized rules of warfare as are ordered by their Government 
or by their commander are not war criminals and cannot there- 
fore be punished by the enemy. He m«y punish the officials 
or commanders responsible for such orders if they fall into his 
hands, but otherwise he may only resort to the other means of 
obtaining redress which are dealt with in this chapter. 


449. Charges of War Crimes may be dealt with by military 
courts or by such courts as the belligerent concerned may deter- 
mine, In every case, however, there must be a trial before 
punishment, and the utmost care must be taken to confine the 
punishment to the actual offender. 

450. All War Crimes are liable to be punished by death, but 
a more lenient penalty may be pronounced. Corporal punish- 
ment is excluded, and cruelty in any form must be avoided... . 

451. In pronouncing a sentence of imprisonment it need not 
be taken into consideration whether there is a probability of 
the prisoner being released at the end of the war. There is no 
right to claim release, and it would not be in the interests of 
humanity to grant such right, for otherwise belligerents would 
be forced to carry out capital punishment in many more cases 
than is now usually necessary.” 


It cannot, of course, be alleged for a moment that the 
Kaiser was not an officer in the German Army, or only an 
officer in a conventional sense, for, as we have shown, he 
was personally in the field, and that not merely as a 
spectator but regularly on active service. 

It is then on this provision that the Kaiser ought, in our 
opinion, to be tried, and it was on this provision that last 
autumn we urged his indictment. Here you have got a 
clear issue on matters which are not only specific enough to 
be tried, but where also the problem of responsibility can 
be most conveniently argued. It is idle to say that you 
would have to travel over too much ground, and that the 
trial might go on for years. We suggest that not all the 
crimes should be gone into, but only the three specific 
points: the shooting of hostages, which would have to be 
admitted in fact, and therefore the responsibility alone 
would have to be proved ; the use of poison-gas; and the 
breach of the usages of war in regard to the submarine 
campaign. If the prosecution failed to bring home respon- 
sibility on these three points, then clearly the prosecution 
would have to be dropped. No doubt the crimes against 
the civil populations of France and Belgium were 
still more awful, and personally we have little doubt 
that they too could be brought home to the Kaiser; 
but we admit that the difficulty of securing the evidence 
would be very great, and that in such mattersit would be 


possible for the defence to spin out the issue almost in-. 


definitely. For example, there would be great difficulty in 
bringing evidence as to whether the women who were taken 
away from Lille were or were not badly treated, &c. The 
same argument would apply to the maltreatment of 
prisoners, and therefore we do not suggest their inclusion. 
Besides, we do not suppose that any specific order was ever 
given to illtreat prisoners or to illtreat women ; but specific 
orders were given to shoot hostages, to manufacture and 
use poison-gas, and to carry out the ‘ U ’-boat campaign 
against merchant shipping. 

Assuredly we have said enough to justify the legal 
arraignment of the Kaiser. In any case, if the Kaiser’s 
Counsel demurred to the jurisdiction of the Court, we would 
have them answered as Bradshaw, the President of the 
Court which tried Charles I., answered a similar plea on 
the part of the King. There was of course no specific law 
for trying a King, but as some one, we forget for the 
moment who, grimly remarked when these technicalities 
were urged, “ they would find there was enough law left in 
England to try him.” When the King asked for the Court’s 
authority, Bradshaw answered on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues : “ As to authority, they and the whole kingdom 
are satisfied of that, and they expect your answer.” As 
Bradshaw put it later: “‘ No Court can allow a criminal to 
question the right to try him. He must answer the charge 
made against him.” Charles urged that he might at 
least be allowed to give his reasons why he did not answer. 
This Bradshaw properly and rightly refused, saying: “ Sir, 
your reasons are not to heard against the higher 








jurisdiction.” Of course the circumstances in which the people 
of a country try their own King afford no strict analogy to 
those connected with the trial of the Kaiser. Still, the trial 
of Charles I. is well worth consideration, and we strongly 
advise our readers who have access to the State Trials to 
read it. It is to be found well set forth in the first volume 
of A Selection of Cases from the State Trials, published by 
the Cambridge University Press in 1879 under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Willis-Bund. 

One word more on the subject of ultra vires, the only 
substantial argument against bringing the ex-Emperor to 
trial. If we are unable to substantiate the right of the 
nations to try violators of international right and custom, 
we had much better at once abandon the attempt to set up 
a system of International Law and to maintain the sanctity 
of Treaties. If we hesitate about punishing a thief, it is 
foolish to pass laborious statutes against larceny. 

W 1 must deal separately wi’) iiie argument that, even 
if it can be shown that there is legal warrant for the 
trying of the Kaiser, we ought not to try him because it 
will make a martyr of him.and so forth. We are inclined 
to agree in the abstract with the martyr proposition, and 
if we had only to think of the effect of the trial upon 
Germany at the present moment we should feel like saying 
that it would be better policy to abandon the prosecution 
and not to run the risks of a St. Helena legend. In our 
opinion, however, we ought not to think merely of the 
effect upon Germany, or even of that effect at all. What 
we want to do now is to make an example and give a lesson 
to all wielders of supreme power, whether they call them- 
selves War Lords, or Autocrats, or Dictators, or Presidents 
of Republics or Soviets. The man who exercises supreme 
authority either in the Council chamber or in the field 
must be taught and warned by the clearest example 
which we can make that he cannot violate the principles 
of international custom, and cannot behave with inhu- 
manity, and especially with inhumanity to those with whom 
heis confronted in arms, and yet go unpunished. In other 
words, if he fights he must fight not like a savage but with 
due regard to humanity, and that in respect not only te 
his foreign opponents but also to the civil population 
when it becomes involved in war. Ambitious men must 
be taught that the world is no longer a safe place in which 
to carry on a policy of frightfulness, the policy which the 
German Emperor expressed when he said in his letter to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph: “ We must put everything 
to fire and sword, slay men, women and children, and old 
men, and not leave standing a tree or a house,” * on the 
ground that, though such things were cruel, terrible, and 
awful in themselves, they were justified, even from th 
point of view of humanity, because they would mac 
victory quicker. The need for making this clear was wei 
put by Burke in a notable passage in the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. Burke argued that all Government; 
required to be spiritualized, and especially democracies, 
in order that they might be impressed with their responsi- 
bility to God for the power which they wielded. Inci- 
dentally he says of Kings and great rulers: ‘‘ Such persons, 
however elevated by flattery, arrogance, and self-opinion, 
must be sensible that, whether covered or not by the 
positive law, in some way or other they are accountable, 
even here, for the abuse of their trust.”” Further, he notes 
that one of the greatest controlling powers on earth is 
“the sense of fame and estimation.” Great rulers must 
be taught that there is no safety for them in sovereignty. 
Or, as Lord Auchinleck put it, Kings must be taught 
that they have necks like other men. But here let us 
say that we do not suggest capital punishment in the case 
of the Kaiser. Not only have we had enough killing. 
but we are quite sure that in the present instance the crimes, 
if they are proved, deserve what in truth will be a heavier, 
and therefore a far more deterrent, penalty. The soldier 
or revolutionary dictator of the future is much more 
likely to dread imprisonment or exile than a firing pariy. 

One more argument may be noted which inclines us + 

be in favour of the Kaiser’s trial. We believe that if 


* We should say in quoting these words that the letter from which they come 
was declared by the French Commisalon to be authentic. I it is put into evidence 
it will of course be for the prosecution to substantiate it. At present we admit 


that there is ouly primd facie evideuce for its authenticity, 
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properly conducted the effect upon the world, and even 
upon that part of Germany which is willing to listen to 
reason, will be to show that the war was without justifica- 
tion, and to show further in what an inhuman manner it 
was conducted. At present half the world is inclined to 
believe that the Germans had some provocation, and 
anyhow that if war takes place it is so horrible a thing that 
you cannot prevent inhumanity. In both cases it will be 
of great use to prove, as can be proved, that these two 
pleas are bad. There would have been no war if the 
Germans had not willed it. There need have been no more 
barbarity on the part of German troops than was shown 
by British troops if, again, the rulers of Germany, and 
chief of these the Kaiser, had not had ‘the will to crime.” 

We have demonstrated above that the Allies, though 
right in arraigning the Kaiser, are arraigning bim 
of a wrong indictment. We claim also that they 
are wrong in placing him on trial in England, with 
an English dodes presiding. That he would get as 
fair a trial here as he would get anywhere in the 
world, perhaps a fairer, we agree, but we cannot admit 
that it was wise or opportune of us to undertake 
the responsibility. The trial should have been held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, and at Geneva in 
its ex-territorialized settlement. Further, we should 
have liked, if posstble, to have seen added to the Court 
judicial representatives of at least two of the nations that 
were neutral during the war. As we have said, the Kaiser’s 
trial would be conducted here with the most meticulous 
sense of justice. But that is not enough. The world will 
not believe that we, who suffered so much from ‘ U ’-boats 
and from aircraft, could provide an impartial atmosphere 
for the trial of the German War Lord. Besides, why 
should we discredit in advance the vitality and efficiency 
of the League of Nations? The great thing is to get it 
to function. But what could be a more legitimate piece 
of work for it than to try the man who not only made 
an absolutely inexcusable war, but waged it with the 
maximum of inhumanity and ferocity % 





LONDON AND THE WAR. 


TY\HE march of the London Territorial veterans on 

Saturday last from Buckingham Palace to the 
Mansion House was a great event for the greatest city 
in the world. Londoners are diffident by nature and 
affect a kindly cynicism in all possible circumstances. 
But in the reception of their own men, representatives 
of the mighty host which volunteered readily for the 
war, our people were not afraid to display their real 
feelings of gladness and pride. Londoners have not 
claimed any special merit for their part in the war. 
Probably a million men went from London into the 
Navy and Army, and they fought hard and well in every 
campaign. But the Londoner, with his incurable habit 
of taking things for granted, did not complain that the 
presence of London men on the battlefield was never 
mentioned for years in the official despatches. He was 
told a good deal about the admirable fighting qualities 
of the Scottish troops, of the Canadians, the Australians, 
the New Zealanders, and the South Africans, but nothing 
at all about the London troops. Yet it did not occur to 
him to be impatient or jealous, because he assumed 
as a matter of course that the London men were doing their 
duty ayd fighting as valiantly as any corps in the British 
Army. Now that the irritating veil of secrecy has been lifted, 
it is plain to all that the Londoner’s belief in his younger 
fellow-citizens was justified. A record of the achievements 
of London troops would include many of the finest deeds 
of the war. The Honourable Artillery Company’s first 
battalion was almost cut to pieces in the early battles 
round Ypres, but it held the line, side by side with the 
Regular battalions, and the enemy did not pass. London 
troops on September 15th, 1916, in the battle of the Somme, 
took that seemingly impregnable position, High Wood, 
of evil memory, despite the machine-guns which lurked 
everywhere amid the barbed wire in its horrible thickets. 
London troops of the 2nd Division stemmed the German 
counter-offensive at Cambrai at the end of 1917. London 
troops of the 58th Division orem | fought their way 
back, step by step, when the enemy broke through near 
St. Quentin in March, 1918, while the 56th (London) 





Division broke the enemy’s onrush near Arras. In the 
final battles of last summer and autumn, when the 
mighty German war machine was pounded into ruin, 
London men were in the thick of the fighting. The 
Londoners took a hand also in the Eastern campaigns. 
At Gallipoli, in Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia, London troops were to be found wherever 
there was hard work to be done. London infantry and 
yeomanry distinguished themselves greatly in the capture 
of Jerusalem, and in the brilliant operations in Samaria 
and Galilee which destroyed the last Turkish armies. 
No part of the Empire has done more to win the war 
than London. 


Before the war we used to hear much about the physical 
deterioration of town-dwellers. It was, unhappily, true 
enough, but it led some authorities to infer, quite wrongly, 
that townspeople would be unable to endure the strain of 
war. There were grave doubts as to the staying-power 
of the vast conscript armies of our day. How, it was 
asked, could we expect young men who had been reared 
in slums, who had worked in factories or offices, and 
who knew nothing of country sports, to undergo the physical 
fatigue of a campaign in which the soldier has to live the 
simple life in a ditch or a cave for days or weeks together ¢ 
Experience has shown that these fears were unfounded. 
The young men of the towns and industrial districts 
have fought as strenuously as their ancestors, and, though 
better fed,. have suffered greater hardships without a 
murmur. The Londoners have stood the test of modern 
war with exceptional success. In physique they may not 
equal some of our more robust countryfolk or the tall 
Australians. But a man’s fighting- power is not to be 
measured by his stature or his weight. It is a spiritual 
rather than a physical quality. The undersized Cockney, 
brave as a lion, has proved himself more than a match for 
the biggest and best-trained soldiers that Germany could 
pit against him. Moreover, he has borne the discomforts 
of trench life and the horrors of continual bombardment 
with unconquerable patience and gaiety. We have often 
been told by experienced officers that the Londoner’s 
humour, even under the most trying conditions, seemed 
to make him impervious to fear, and set all his companions 
at their ease. London soldiers, accustomed from their 
childhood to the excitement of a great city, have, we 
believe, shown themselves less susceptible than most 
troops to the “ shell-shock” caused by the horrible din 
of high explosives and the gruesome sights of the battle- 
field. They have always displayed a certain magnanimity 
towards the enemy, whom they did not fear, but inclined, 
perhaps unduly, to despise. They have not observed the 
niceties of discipline, such as the old sergeant-majors 
would require, but they have treated their officers as 
friends and counsellors rather than as despots who were 
to be feared. Nothing could be better than the spirit 
of comradeship which pervaded the London Divisions 
throughout the war. Officers and men were on the best 
of terms, and worked together for the one great end. 
All this is to say that the young Londoner, though most 
peacefully inclined, is a born soldier. The London 
’prentices were always notorious for their love of a fight, 
and the London citizens in their trainbands formed a 
force that, even in the days of mailed knights, was not 
to be despised. Londoners fought for Simon de Montfort 
at Lewes, where Henry III. was beaten and captured. 
They took part at Towton in the most sanguinary battle 
of the Wars of the Roses. When the London trainbands, 
mustered on Turnham Green, compelled Charles I. to 
abandon his attack on Brentford and retire discomfited 
to Oxford, they may be said to have decided the Civil 
War, in the sense that Marshal Joffre decided the Great 
War at the Marne. The laurel wreaths which the London 
troops bore on their colours last Saturday reminded us 
how the triumphant Londoners, returning home on that 
November day in 1642, picked leaves from the trees round 
Holland House and placed them in their caps as symbols 
of victory. We must not pursue these historical 
reminiscences, but we may point out that that splendid 
volunteer force, the Honourable Artillery Company, 
with its charter from Henry VIII., is unquestionably 
the oldest military body in England, and that it was already 
venerable when it served the Parliamentary cause as a 
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kind of Officers’ Training Corps in the Civil War. With 
such a military tradition, London might be expected to 
turn out good fighting men, but in the late war she surpassed 
herself. 

We may be pardoned, while we are on this topic, for 
remarking that the six million people who remained in 
London when their men had gone to the front stood the 
strain of war with remarkable fortitude. London, although 
at the outset an open town in the military sense, was fouliy 
attacked from the air in defiance of the Hague Conventions. 
Yet there was never any panic, such as the enemy antici- 
.pated, except among some of the foreign colomies from 
Eastern Europe. Nor was there any serious rioting 
directed against enemy aliens, though they were suspected, 
possibly with reason, of giving information for the benefit 
of the Zeppelin commanders. London as a whole kept 
its temper wonderfully well, and showed its resentment 
only in the press of volunteers round the recruiting offices. 
When the enemy Gothas began to come frequently, London 
speedily adjusted itself to the new situation, so that towards 
the end an air raid warning was regarded as one of the 
annoving but inevitable incidents of city life, like a 
breakdown in the Tube or an omnibus-drivers’ strike. 
We all knew that, compared with the men in France, 
we were suffering very little, although no place in England, 
except the military areas on the coast, had half so much 
to endure as London. Moreover, the capital did not 
profit by the war. Wealth was poured into the great 
industrial cities of the North, but comparatively little 
of the money spent on the war came to London. We 
know, of course, that some large and many small factories 
in or near London produced munitions; but, speaking 
generally, London did not share in the immense industrial 
prosperity of the Clyde, the Tyne, Lancashire, and the 
Black Country. Hotel-keepers and theatre managers 
doubtless profited by the influx of many thousands of 
soldiers on leave and of officials in the new Departments. 

sut for the ordinary Londoner the war meant much dearer 

living, much greater congestion of traffic on: his familiar 
routes, a scarcity of food and coal that was not known 
ia the North, and many other inconveniences. We can 
honestly say that, though the .Londoner, as a typical 
Englishman, cherishes the right to grumble, we have never 
heard less grumbling than there was in London during 
the war. The spirit of the people was splendid. Nowhere 
in Great Britain was there less of the unpatriotic and 
perhaps treasonable propaganda which raised its head 
from time to time in South Wales and on the Clyde. The 
strikes that occurred were few, unimportant, and brief. 
We do not believe that Bolshevism is rooted in any part 
of Great Britain, but we are quite sure that it will not find 
a congenial soil in London. The patriotism, good sease, 
and patience of Londoners, manifested more clearly than 
ever during these past five trying years of war, may be 
trusted to help the country through the difficulties which 
attend the restoration of Peace. 








THE PROPHETIC INSIGHT OF RENAN. 

FENHE second of Renan’s two sequels to The Tempest is 

entitled L’Eau de Jouvence—The Water of Youth. In 
his Preface Renan explains how this final episode in the history 
of Prospero and Caliban came to be written. The poet evidently 
felt that it would be impossible, a violation of all the laws of 
art and probability, to leave Prospero enthroned in his 
“ ridiculous little duchy of Milan,” an unwilling and unwanted 
Sovereign. Rather he preferred to perpetuate the memory of 
Bie errant Duke under the guise of “the eternal magician,” 
wandering through all time and all worlds in pursuit of the 
secrets of science. In L'Eau de Jouvence, therefore, Renan 
presents Prospero as an alchemist at the Papal Court of Avignon. 
There the magician has become famous on account of 4 magic 
water which he makes. This water has great yirtue, and gives 
to those who drink it dreams of desire. They drink anc dream, 
and in their visions they grasp, if but for a moment, the fulf! 
ment of all that they hold Lest in life. There are man; =o 
travel from far to test the mysterious properties of the water, 
and among them comes a Prussian noble, one Siffroi, an emissary 
He arrives with a great show of pomp and 
circumstance, and, after the manner of his kind, at once seizes 
all of the availabie elixir and drinks it off at a draught. He 


of the Emperor. 
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then begins to dream, and in the unfolding of Siffroi’s vision 
Renan has drawn a perfect picture of the soul of Prussian mili- 
tarism as the twentieth-century world was to come to know it, 
In every detail the portrait is accurate. The psychological 
insight which inspired it is never at fault. How much of the 
wonderful truth of this exposition of Prussianism is due to the 
eternal and unchanging nature of racial characteristics, how 
much to the prophetic insight of Renan, it would be hard to say, 
The reader may, however, decide on this point for himself 
when he has read the following quotation from Act IV. of 
L’ Eau de Jouvence, which contains the account of Siffroi’s dream. 
In any case, and judged in the light of recent experience, it is a 
terrible indictment :— 

“[Sirrror, who has been snoring all this time, wakes up.] 

Victory! Victory! Hang, burn, shoot! We are the 
masters. Everything is permissible to us in order to make them 
do what we wish. Generosity ! Sentimentality ! Pure folly ! 

Desolation! The soldiers are too kind-hearted; our mon 
know how to kill but not how to shoot. We must burn all the 
villages, hang all the male inhabitants; that will hinder them 
in defending themselves. Ha! ha! [He bursts out laughing.} 

Prisoners! Do you realize that they are making prisoners of 
people who defend themselves ? They ought all to be shot. 

‘O kind Sir, have merey on my husband, who has threatenod 
a Hussar with his spade!’ ‘Very well, my good woman, you 
may feel perfectly certain that your husband [he passes his finger 
round his neck] will be hung!’ [He bursts out laughing. | 

The thing I like about the Bavarian is the readiness with 
which he shoots. He meets some one, he doesn’t weit to see 
whether they’re going to fire on him, he shoots first. 

One must be as polite as possible right up to the last step of 
the gallows; [He laughs pleasantly| but one must hang. 

Oh, how soft our soldiers are! If I had a command I know 
whet I should do. If some refugees happened to fall into my 
hands, I should relieve them of their cow and everything else 
that they wanted to carry away, and accuse them of having 
stolen the things and hidden them in the woods. 

War must be made as cruel as possible. Feeling! What a 
ridiculous idea ! 

We'll shoot, we'll hang, we'll burn. When that has happenod 
a few times the inhabitants will behave more reasonably 
especially if our shells have already conveniently disposed of 
them. 

What a delicious scent! It smells like fried onions. Some 
peasants have just been roasted in their houses. 

Out of a hundred and seventy, a hundred anid fifty have been 
put to the sword. Why have you spared the rest, you rascals ? 
Don’t you know thet sentiment is an absurdity ? 

A letter from my dear angel ! 

[A movement of attention among the audience.} 
PROSPERO. 

Listen! His angel is going to address him. 

going to sce something of his amorous side, 
SIFFROI. 

Ah, good counsel, dear and gentle friend! ‘ Have all the 
French shet, cut to pieces, even the little children.’ 1 am 
afraid there aren't any Bibles in France. See, here is the Book 
of Psalms, which I am sending you so that you may read there 
this prophecy against the French: ‘I tell thee, the wicked 
must be cut oft.’ 

Thanks, gentle wife, thanks ! 

Why are they delaying the bombardment ? They will miss 
the psychological moment. Oh, the sensitive soul of woman! 
It is said that but for two women the bombardment would 
have already begun. Ah, thet I were the master! I should 
not be afraid of being hard. Two million men dying of hunger ! 
Well, they asked for it! 

Look at those people there, picking up potatoes. They don’t 
fire upon them. Oh, the humanity of the soldiers! There are 
some pear who spoil everything because they want to be 
praised for their humanity. 

And it is said that these humbugs don't look as if they liked 
having us amongst them! Pure affectation ! 

The French are @ barbarous nation, without the polish of 
civilization. We are the men; they are the women. Wome 
ah, for shame! ‘ Goodwill to all, that is justice,’ so one of the« 
simpletons has said. Oh, indeed! In the world as L haves 
seen it, illwill, that is justice. Hermann de... , a base \«- 
triguer! Henri de...,awicked man! Gauthier de... , an 
ignoramus, a fool, a rogue! And the Emperor, my mast. ? 
sé Ok - e« «: but no, hush! I have too #auch 


We are now 


intelligence.” 





THE RECREATION OF THE CROWD, 
LL thas: peente whe Jiclike crowds, wie do not feel 
4» ™% tne conic influence of numer’. Wis © their recreation 
apart and lose the sense of natural beauty in every scene that 
is “ overrun,” are a little proud of their peculiarity. In ther 


heart of hearts they regard the desire for the tonic of company, 
as distinct from companionship, as vulgar. There is a great 
deal to be said for their point of view ; of course there is, seeing 
that it has been hitherto the point of view of nine educated 
men out of ten. 
much to say that every tonth man has felt differently. He 


Even among such men, however, it is not too 
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has liked to be with his kind; he has liked to observe and be 
under observation; and he has realized, if he is at all intro- 
spective, that when he finds himself in the wilds he is seized 
by unaccountable depression—his mental temperature goes 
down, and will only be brought back to normal when he is 
once more one of the swarm. Among simple people we think the 


osition is exactly reversed. One man in ten soeks quiet, loves 
] 4 





| 
| 
| 
| 


to be alone, boasts that he has no friends, doos not enjoy the | 


holidays in common which delight his neighbours, is in his 
element in the little kingdom of his own privacy, whether the 
wall which surrounds it be of tangible brick or the intangibie 
element vaguely called reserve. His love of solitude goes 
further than that of his more sophisticated brethven. Rich 
people, while they crave the luxury of occasional loneliness, 
are seldom content to forgo the pleasures of hospitality which 
are impossible to him, and which often owe as much to the 
mildly tonic influence of a selected crowd as to the higher 
delights of companionship ; occasionally, indeed, their vaunted 
amount of money they will give to got 


love of solitude, the 
away from the haunts of men, and their fear of invasion by the 
multitude, come of nothing whatever but a surfeit of company. 
They have become sick of the sensations which they have sought- 
The sense of social exhilaration has turned to nausea. 

Apart, however, from all thought of excess, we believe that 
the recreative influence of the throng is more felt by sophisticated 
Action is always a long way behind 
thought in this country. We have just made up our minds 
that the mass of the people must no longer be herded together 
es they have been in the past; that they have suffered in mind 


people than it used to be. 


to immediate destruction, is a thought to distross t! 


and body from want of space, want of the possibility of an | 


hour's solitude. At the same time we have realized that 
something may have been gained by this life in common, and 
that we ourselves nave lost something by eschewing it. The 
fashion for holiday camps is a sign of the times. Young people 
who work together all the year round are passionately anxious 
not to retire into the bosom of their families or of the lonely 
hills, but to play together on the beach or the downs now that 
work is done. Young boys who one would have thought 
were tired of a communal life in an institution elect to continue 
that life in pleasanter circumstances instead of breaking with 
Obviously they feel they cannot bear to be 
So far as the older young 


it for a space. 
without the stimulus of the swarm. 
people are concerned, those we mean who have had some 
experience of the war, or even of strenuous war work at home 
or abroad, the desire to be together is natural enough. The 
old and young have in a strange way changed places. It is 
innumerable, instances the young 
people of a family who are now “ experienced.” They have 
worked in groups, and they want to rest in groups. Esprit 
de corps has entered into their very souls, has for many of them 
absorbed their spiritual nature and has become their soul. 
They are, they must be, divided from their seniors in a way 
Specially is this 
Their new way 
them 


in very many, indeed in 


that no generation was ever divided before. 
true of the girls and young women of to-day. 
of life has knit them together, and has separated 
from their elders. They cannot breathe freely any longer 
in the comparative solitude of family life. At play even more 
than at work they crave the exhilaration of the crowd. Of 
those who do not feel this, who long to be back in the old ways, 
the majority have hated their work and regret their experience. 
‘this is not to say that they have done that work badly. It 
is a peculiarity of the Englishman that he can do well the things 
he does not like, can even bring a certain enthusiasm to bear 
upon his toil. He is able to strain every nerve that he may 
do perfectly what only a sense of duty would lead him to do 
at all, and out of that accomplishment he can get as well as give 
a real if a rather rueful satisfaction. This sort of man comes 
back to his friends essentially as he left them, stronger, graver 
perhaps, but without having absorbed the new spirit of the 
time, and anxious to be away from its spell. 

But even if it be agreed that all we have been saying is true, 
there remains another side to the picture. You cannot put 
old heads upon young shoulders. You can no more make a 
young person old by showing him or her new and terrible or 


new and vitally interesting things than you can keep an old 


manor woman young by confining him or her within the sheltering 
precincts of the habitual and the familiar. 
boys and girls inflamed by the crowd spirit are young, 
and in many respects they show the characteristics of a younger 
world. The idea of heavenly bliss which enlightened the 


These vigorous | 


darkness of the Middle Ages owed much to the thought of 
numbers. 
upon a farther shore, and the painters painted them. 
of a countless host, multitudes whom none can number, tens 


The poets sang of the crowds assembled together 
Visions 


upon tens of thousands, delighted the heart of the entranced 
He must go alone through the gates of death, 
but they lead into the midst of a vast seraphic concourse, among 


worshipper. 


whom all his troubles, above all, all his fears, are to be forgotten 
in an ecstasy of spiritual exaltation. Of this ecstasy he has 
obviously had a foretaste either in church or among troops 


arrayed for battle. Cvuhorts of angels defile past him; he 
recognizes his friends, but they come to him not alone; their 
faces shine out It is very 
extraordinary—this power of numbers to delay fear. It is quite 
as remarkable as their liability to create panic. It is possible 


“among the blessed company.” 


that we are now upon the brink of a great spiritual revival 
it is certain that we are in the 
Once again 


and great spiritual discoveries ; 
midst of a great recrudescence of superstition. 
otherwise sane persons are prophesying the end of the world. 
It may be that if the suggestion spreads it will cause a certain 
amount of panic. At present even its authors are not apparently 
afraid. They ought to be if they are not. The 
all the suffering of the last four vears has been endured to no 


thought that 
whatever, to save a civilization already doomed 


purpose 


apathetic. 
They believe that a very large proportion of those to be 


The would-be prophets are, however, quite ch 





are NOs 


within a very few short months or years into eternity 


in the attitude of mind requisite to salvation. Yet they do 
not suffer g i 


greatly from the pangs of impotent pity. For 
t They have, they 


but even the most reverent of onlookers cannot 


I 
: : 
i think, tos 


themselves they are not afraid. 
much faith ; 
help suspecting that if they believed themselves, and themse!voa 
only, to be condemned by a committee of doctors to die withia 
the year they would feel considerable and very unpleasant 
agitation. To this argument they might reply that their families 
and friends will be going with them. But would they, we 
wonder, preserve the same equilibrium if they knew that upon 
a journey to America they and all those they love would be 
drowned together in the depths of the sea? We think not. We 
are not, however, prepared to deny that they believe their own 





message. They do really think the world is coming to an en, 
but they are too much exhilarated by the sense of the crowd 
going with them out of this world, the vast concourse of the 
condemned, among whom they stand, to be able to feel fear 
In this case there is little danger of panic. The 
great world does not notice their little attempt to wring 
to-morrow from the hand of the eternal, and remains indifferent 


in any form. 


to their warning cry. The wise man feels their presence, but 


is not played upon by their fears. 


The power of combination is a power which has no known 
limits, and just now it seems as a force released. We see one 
of its slighter manifestations in the new desire for recreation 
instead of rest. The one must be taken in solitude, the other 
incompany. The crowd-stimulant is not a spirit whose strength 
can be limited by law, and that is unfortunate, seeing that it 


is admittedly the strongest intoxicant known. 


LETTERS TO THE 
—<f——— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} ——— 
IN MEMORIAM.—MAUD PAUNCEFOTL 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specratox.’’] 
Sir,—The grave which closed over Maud Paunrecefote last week 


EDITOR. 





deserves a laurel wreath from Wellington Street, and from 


those who were at Washington during those vivid years which 





closed the last century—vears when John Hay was working 
aided, and aided on by Lord Pauncefote i the wedge 
he did drive between the policy of Russia ‘ 1 more 
predatory policy of Germany in the Far E vas, it is 
not too much to write, the only statesman in the wider sense 
of the term who has presided »ver the State D irtment at 
Washington for very many years, and it seemed to us whe 
looked on at this very uw en 
the Athanasius rédle, and t3 
mark, as indeed would Ms 

nm 


Henry Adams dex ] res 
which you recently reviews 
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“ Pauncefote pulled him through.” The complete volume of 
that pregnant history closed but yesterday at Versailles. 

In those days the domestic atmosphere of the British 
Embassy, or “ The Embassy” as it was invariably called to 
Holleben’s great disgust, had quite a little to do with Lord 
Pauncefote’s success. The young ladies of the House were 
omnipresent. Certainly the diplomatic fiction that the 
Embassy is “ British soil” was in that case at least no fiction. 
A fine old Western Senator said to the writer: “I go to Lady 
Pauncefote’s every week or two to tea so that I may better 
explain to my folks in Reno or Carson what sort of people 
live and how they live in your big country homes that we see 
from your railroads as we pass through England.” And this 
was a true note. It was as “the Squire’s” home, only in this 
case “the Squire” himself was also a trained diplomat who 
had learned diplomacy under great masters, and by no means 
within the four walls of the Foreign Office. 

And for reasons such as this the news that Maud Pauncefote 
has made the Great Crossing will stir memories of affection all 
over the United States. Carson and Reno all think they knew 
her. The friend of McKinley, the friend of Roosevelt and 
John Hay, the friend of the Camerons and the Lodges, of 
Henry Adams—what a wide swathe the Great Reaper has cut! 
This unassuming and patriotic ‘‘ Big Englander” claims the 
affection of a very wide circle indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., > * 





THE ENABLING BILL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
: (To rue Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—While it is to be regretted that the House of Lords, by its 
vote on the second reading of the Enabling Bill, should have 
seemed to give approval to the principle of that measure, it 
must be clear to any one who followed the three days’ debate 
that the Bill is not likely to be passed in its present shape, :f 
at all. It is inconceivable, for one thing, that a Bill which 
materially alters the relations of Church and State, on which 
the nation as a whole has not been consulted, and which the 
responsible Government of the day is unable to support, should 
allowed to become law. Moreover, several Peers who 
announced their intention of voting for the second reading 
explained that they would do so on the understanding or in 
the hope that the Bill would be substantially amended in 
Committee; and it is probable that many others who gave 
silent votes on the same side were of this way of thinking. 
Amongst the more important changes called for in the course 
of the debate were amendments providing that the scheme 
for the constitution of the National Church Assembly should 
be embodied in and form an integral part of the Bill before 
the House; that the proposed ecclesiastical franchise should he 
widened; and that the control of Parliament over the pro- 
ceedings of the Church Assembly should be rendered more 
effectual. It is perhaps a pity that the opposition to the Bill 
turned mainly on these and similar points, which, though 
doubtless important, hardly go to the root of the question. {t 
seems to have been assumed in many quarters—quite 
unwarrantably, I venture to think—that, if the scheme of 
self-government were improved in certain of its features, it 
would be acceptable. The fundamental and fatal objection to 
it is surely one of principle—viz., that a separate Legislative 
Assembly for ecclesiastical affairs is out of place in a National 
Church. As regards the contemplated modification of the 
scheme in Committee, it appears to be open te doubt whether, 
under the rules of Parliamentary procedure, it would be in 
order for the House of Lords to amend proposals not con- 
tained in the Bill actually under consideration, such as those 
relating to the church electoral qualification and the con- 
stitution of the Church Assembly. Should it turn out that for 
this or any other reason a thoroughgoing amendment of the 
Bill is impossible, it may be expected that a good many noble 
Lords who voted for the second reading in reliance on such 
amendment or recasting will at a later stage transfer their 
votes to the other side.—I am, Sir, &c., 


be 


Civis. 





CLOSED CHAPELS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sim,—During the war, in common with most people, I sab- 
mitted to every restriction and deprivation without even a 
passing feeling of impatience, but my mood was quite other- 
wise when, on arriving at Westminster Abbey on Tuesday 
week, I found that the public is now deprived of that free 
access to the Royal Chapels which it has had on that day for 
some thirty-eight years. One of the last utterances of Dean 
Stanley was: “ I humbly trust that I have sustained before the 
mind of the natien the extraordinary Value of the Abbey as a 
religious, liberal, and national institution.” He gave free 
access to the Chapels, &c., on Monday, wished to do so on 
every day of the week, and (I thought) secured Tuesday as a 
‘free day ” by a bequest in his will! His successors consider 





i 


the present time, when everything should be done to raise the 
people by bringing them in contact with “ whatsoever things 
are lovely,” and to enable those in whose hands is so much 
power to learn the needs of the present by the lessons of 
the past, a suitable one for shutting them out from a place 
where, if anywhere, they can be brought under that influence 
and study those lessons. I look upon the hours which in my 
youth I spent roaming among the aisles of Westminster as a 
liberal education. Nominally a “ Royal Peouliar,” the Abbey 
is more than national, it is Imperial property. It “makes 
us we,” and at a time when so many from distant parts of 
the Empire are among us and so many more are coming, every- 
thing possible should be done to give facilities for visiting it. 
Many of these overseas visitors know every inch of it from 
books, and I cannot imagine anything more terrible for such 
than to have to “go round” and listen to the descriptions 
given as from a gramophone by the vergers. Many of them 
are courteous, excellent men, but—— 

The present authorities will probably say that they have 
good and sufficient reasons for what appears to me a retro- 
grade step. A verger told me on Tuesday week that they were 
“architectural,” by which I suppose he meant that money is 
required for the repair of the fabric. Cannot this sum be 
found in some other way than by depriving the public of what 
is not a privilege but a right, and one of which it has made 
full use? I have seen the Abbey crowded with visitors on 
“free” days, among them (to the horror of Germans who 
have been with me) little barefooted children from West- 
minster slums, and on Tuesday week the closed gates and the 
voices of the vergers resounding in the empty Chapels seemed 
to me an emblem of the Enabling Bill—stay out of the Church 
or remain in it under (ecclesiastical) surveillance and guid- 
ance. Two ladies recently showed their interest in the Abbey 
by giving additions to the peal of bells. Are there no other 
“generous benefactors ” who will help to take away the tax 
and restore to the public that freedom of entrance to the 
Chapels of which it is now partly deprived ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


L. G. 





THE TERRITORIALS IN INDIA. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Could you find room in the Spectator for the enclosed 
extract from a letter from an officer’s wife, at present in India 
with her children, whose husband is serving in Mesopotamia? 
It may be some comfort to the disappointed women in England 
to hear that the patriotic devotion of their men is appreciated 
by the Englishwomen in the Punjab, whose safety they helped 
to secure.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances E. Horsrai. 

Swancoe Park, Macclesfield. 

“You have probably heard that when the Punjab riots 
breke out there were several thousand Territorials, and others, 
in camp, waiting to embark for Home, within a day or two 
of starting and almost within sight of their steamers. When 
they heard of the riots they volunteered to a man to stay out 
here for as long as they were needed. It was perfectly splendid 
of them. One can realize so intensely what a bitter disappoint- 
men it must have been to the families at home, who were 
counting on their arrival. I wish the families could know how 
tremendously grateful we are, and how we appreciate that act 
of patriotism and self-sacrifice. We British women in India, 
specially those who have families out here, who went through 
those terribly anxious days last month are very, very grateful. 
I only wish the men themselves and their families could know 
what we feel.” 





NATIONALIZATION, 
[To tme Eprror or THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’} 

Sir,—l was interested in reading your article of June 28th on 
“ Nationalization,” but I should like to put this aspect of the 
case before you as to myself, which, no doubt, is typical of 
thousands. 

~ Some years before the war I was able to retire on my hard- 
earned savings, giving me an income of £200 per annum, which, 
as my tastes were simple, was enough for a passable existence. 
But now you can imagine the difficulty there is in making 
“ends meet,” and my health does not permit of earning. Now, 
I put the case thus: we have apparently to thank the present 
capitalists, traders, &c., who are so mercilessly skinning the 
consumer, for our present state, and although I agree that the 
working classes are taking (not earning) more than they 
should, wages account for a comparatively small part of the 
increase. Under the circumstances, I feel disposed to give 


the other side a trial, having a feeling that things could not be 
worse under Nationalization. Believe me, I am not a lever vf 
Government control of anything, quite the reverse, for well | 
know the “ Government stroke,” being employed in a Govern- 
ment Department at one time; but this is a point of view that 
should be taken into consideration, as most likely there are 
thousands who would vote to give it a trial out of sheer despair 
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of the present conditions. It seems to me that it is up to the 
present “profiteers’’ to give a living proof of the benefits of 
the system in vogue by ceasing from the atrocious greed now 
shown by them, and thus defeat Nationalization, which other- 
wise will come about.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

{Our correspondent proposes to jump out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. The rise in prices is not solely or mainly due to 
“ profiteering.” The rapid increase of wages has had a 
great deal more to do with it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


. 





A DERBYSHIRE MINING CUSTOM. 
(To rae Epiror or rk: “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—Arising out of your article on the coal-mining industry, 
and your remark that you would like to see coal and other 
minerals become the property of the State, your readers may 
interested to learn that there is already a district in 
England where the underground mineral does not belong to 
the owner of the soil, and where what may be described as a 
curious form of State ownership already prevails. 

This district is the High Peak of Derbyshire, where the 
following mineral customs prevail. If a man believes that 
there is lead under a certain field, and if he wishes to try for 
it, he can proceed as follows. He must give notice of his 
belief and his intention to a certain local official called the 
Bar-Master, and request him to stake out sufficient land to 
enable him to commence operations. The Bar-Master gives 
notice to the owner of the field, fixes a time for the ceremony, 
and then proceeds to stake out sufficient land to enable the 
would-be miner to start work. No compensation is payable to 
the landowner for the area so taken, nor does he receive any 
reyalty for the lead which may be found. If the mine is 
successful and more land is required to work it, the Bar- 
Master may again be called upon to stake out what is needed, 
and this also is taken without any compensation. The only 
right which the unfortunate landowner retains is that if the 
mine is left unworked for a fortnight the land which has been 
taken reverts to him. The above mining right applies to all 
the land within the Hundred of the High Peak, with the 
exception of gardens, orchards, and churchyards, and has often 
been acted upon. It would take too much of your space to go 
back to the origin of these customs, but they date from the 
time when the agricultural value of the land was practically 
nil, for lead-mining in this district has been carried on from 
the time of the Romans. Within living memory the lead- 
mining industry in the Peak was a flourishing one, and it used 
to be a familiar sight to see the ochre-stained miners going 
to their work, but by the end of last century foreign competi- 
tion had nearly killed it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bidford House, Leamington. Herpert W. H. Green. 


be 





THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


(To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.'’] 
Sir,—Referring to the above services held all over the Empire 
last Sunday, I have been much impressed with the appro- 
priateness to the occasion of the 124th Psalm “ Metrical 


Version” as used by the Scottish Presbyterian Churches. In 
the country church at the service I attended this psalm was 
sung as the opening act of worship, and it is safe to say that 
it would be sung in the majority of the churches throughout 
Scotland at this service. The tune to which it is set is so well 
known that the psalm is always sung heartily, and the effect 
is very impressive. As this version may not be familiar to 
English readers of the Spectator, it might interest some of 
them at least if you will insert it. It begins and ends as 
follows :— 
* Now Israel 
may say, and that truly, 
If that the Lord 
had not our cause maintain’d; 
If that the Lord 
had not our right sustain’d, 
When cruel men 
against us furiously 
Rose up in wrath to make of us their prey: 


Ev’n as a bird 

Out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, 

so is our soul set free; 
Broke are their nets, 

and thus escaped we. 
Therefore our help 

is in the Lord’s great name, 
Who heav’n and earth 

by his great pow’r did frame.” 

To some the words may seem rough‘and uncouth, but I 
venture to assert that none of our hymns, either ancient or 
modern, fits the occasion of Thanksgiving for Victory half so 
well as this grand old psalm.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Royal Exchange, Glasgow. Joun Russeuu. 





THE DRINK TRADE. 
(To tae Eprror or Tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The letter of the Bishop of Croydon is an interesting 
commentary on the present position in regard to the liquor 
problem. You, Sir, have all through the war period urged the 
grave importance of dealing drastically with the question by 
means of a measure of State Purchase with Local Option. The 
time has been allowed to pass, and, thanks to the opposition of 
interested persons, the liquor problem is still untouched and 
the Liquor Trade is more powerful than ever. The statements 
made by the Bishop of Croydon testify to the power of liquor 
interests in our public life. While the appetite of the nation 
for intoxicants costs as it did in 1918 nearly £260,000,000 to 
satisfy there is very little chance of our emulating the example 
of America, even if it were desirable to do so; but the acquisi- 
tion of the Trade by a measure of State Purchase with Local 
Option would clear the way for a great many much-needed 
reforms. I remember the Bishop of Croydon stating on one 
occasion that it was inconceivable that we should return to 
pre-war conditions. But it is clear that we are returning ‘o 
those conditions, and rapidly, as many of us foresaw would be 
the case unless the State Purchase scheme was proceeded with. 
At a time when we are assured that our commercial supremacy 
is in grave danger, and that other nations are going ahead in 
this regard, there is surely enough reason for the Government 
to tackle this grave social problem, and by the elimination of 
the element of private profit from the sale of liquor, the reduc- 
tion of the vast number of redundant houses in the country, 
the imposition of reasonable restrictions upon the sale of liquor, 
and in other ways to set going an entirely new system. We 
have been told in past years by great men that unless the State 
controls the Liquor Trade the Liquor Trade would control the 
State. Some of us feel that this position has long been reached. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Harvey, 
Secretary, Temperance Legislation League. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 





IRELAND AND BOHEMIA. 

[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 14th you dismiss 
Austrian claim that those parts of Bohemia which are in- 
habited by a dense German population should not be placed 
under the sovereignty of Bohemia. I do not wish to criticize 
your contention, but I should be interested to learn why you 
deny to Ireland the rights which you claim for Bohemia. 
From time to time you have eloquently defended the claim 
of Ulster to self-determination, precisely the same claim 
which is being made to-day by millions of Germans on East 
and West that are being handed over to other nations. Bohemia 
and Ireland have certain obvious points of resemblance. Both 
countries have a literature and a language of their own. Both 
countries have a keen sense of nationality, and both have becn 
governed by alien races. Both the Irish representatives in 
the British and the Czech representatives in the Austrian 
Parliament have proved very tiresome and troublesome to 
their rulers, and both have been treated with a mixture of 
indulgence and coercion, a blend which has in both cases failed 
completely. ‘the Czechs in the course of the war supplied us 
with several valiant battalions who fought with great 
enthusiasm against their own rulers. The Sinn Feiners would 
no doubt have fought with equal enthusiasm in the German 
ranks had not certain geographical difficulties forced them to 
be content with the more dangerous and less effective réle of a 
local rebellion. We have treated the Czech deserters as heroes, 
and the Irish rebels as traitors. 

There is one obvious point of contrast between Bohemia and 
Ireland. The sea-coast of Bohemia exists only in Shakespeare’s 
fancy. Ireland from geological antiquity has been divided 
from England by the sea, but the land frontier between the 
Bohemian and Germanic races has varied—as all such land 
frontiers vary—from century to century. There is, therefore, 
no frontier between Bohemia and modern Germany which has 
the same historic right and continuity as the sea frontier 
between Ireland and England. Sea frontiers are the frontiers 
of Nature. Land frontiers are always changing with the 
changing habits of border peoples. There is therefore a much 
stronger case for fixing the frontier between Ireland and 
England where Nature fixed it than for fixing the land frontier 
between Bohemia and Germany or Austria in accordance with 
elaborate historical research. In the latter case there would 
be no difficulty in excluding from Bohemia that corner which 
is densely inhabited by Germans, but to detach Ulster from 
Ireland, of which it forms an integral part, would be a more 
difficult matter. Incidentally, Ulster often returned a 
majority of Nationalist Members, whereas that part of Bohemia 
which the Germans claim is solidly German. 

Would it not be more honest if you gave as reason 
for humouring Ulster and coercing German “ Ulsters,” the 
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good old-fashioned right of the conqueror to do exactly as he 
wishes? We have made many fine professions during this war 
which hamper us now that the war is over. The war was a 
straight fight between England and Germany for the challenge 
cup of the world of which we were the holders in 1914. Ger- 
many challenged us, and Germany has been beaten, and Ger- 
many must pay the price. Part of that price is the loss of 
German territory in accordance with old-fashioned precedents. 
Had Germany won she would have treated us much as we are 
treating her. Agreed. Let us then bury in a dark cupboard 
those banners of freedom which we waved during the war, 
applying Wilson's tiresome ideas to free those small nations 
which have been oppressed by the Germans, while we retain 
in Ireland a hundred thousand soldiers in order to prevent the 
Irish exercising that r‘ght to self-determination for which 
we claimed to be fighting. What is sauce for the Czech is 
most obviously not sauce for the Sinn Feiner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Montana. Arnotp Lunn. 

{‘‘ Self-determination ”’ is an ambiguous term of enemy 
origin. We did not go to war with such a watchword. Mr. 
Lunn in his ingenious analogy suggests that the Austrian 
rule in Bohemia was no worse than British’ rule in Ireland, 
but he knows, of course, that there Was no possible comparison 
between the two. The analogy is misleading. Bohemia is an 
ancient kingdom whose frontiers have not varied for ages. 
We may liken her to the United Kingdom, and her small 
fierman minority to our small Irish Nationalist minority. 
Bohemia declines to allow the German minority to secede just 
as we decline to admit the Irish minority’s demand for a 
Republic. Self-preservation as a principle must take precedence 
ef ** self-determination.”"—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

(To tne Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir, The Lord Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has invited the 
President and members of the Wesleyan Conference, about to 
nieet in that city, to a reception. It will be held, as it happens, 
three days before the official celebration of Peace. Contrast 
with that happy programme a tragic situation which Wesley’s 
journal describes in the year 1745. The Pretender had entered 
Edinburgh. Newcastle was in consternation and her citizens 
mounted the walls with cannon. The Mayor summoned all the 
townsmen to meet him. Wesley—that amazing itinerant— 
chanced to be in the city. He wrote to the Mayor, two days 
later, thus: * I knew not how far it might be either necessary 
er proper for me to appear on such an occasion. I have no 
fortune at Newcastle. I have only the bread I eat, and the 
use of a little room for a few weeks in one year.’ He paid high 
tr-bute to the Mayor's office, and added: ‘‘ All that I can do 
for His Majesty whom I honour and love—I think not less than 
I did my own father—is this, I ery unto God, day by day, in 
public and in private, to put all his enemies to confusion.” 
Wesley's latest successor, the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference at Newcastle, in 1919, is summoned to meet the Mayor. 
They will eat bread together and rejoice that the King’s 
euemies are pul to confusion, 

It is likely to be a notable Conference. Newcastle, at any 
rate, is determined to make it so. ‘It is the Peace Con- 
ference,’ the Wesleyans of the North are saying, “ and our 
guests from all over the land will find us ready.” The new 
President is the Rev. William T. A. Barber, M.A., D.D., Head- 
Naster of the Leys School since 1898 until quite recently. He 
follows in the chair the Rev. Samuel Chadwick, a man equally 
beloved of his Church, but with giftsandexperiences of another 
«rder. Great hopes are cherished that Dr. Barber will be able 
to infuse with his own cultured and gracious spirit the young 
life of the Church to which he is devoted. In the business of 
the Conference he will be indebted, as his predecessor has been, 
to a secretary, the Rev. John E. Wakerley of Norwich, whose 
technical efficiency has not impaired a mind singularly gay 
and refreshing. 

One rather interesting matter of administration will be 
debated. A special Committee has sat during the year pre- 
paring a scheme by which General Superintendents or 
“ Separated ” Chairmen would be appointed. At present Great 
Britain is divided for Wesleyan purposes into thirty-five 
Districts. For each District a Chairman is appointed by the 
Ucnference, and he is generally a minister who already is 
within the District as a minister charged with local responsi- 
bilities. Sometimes the dual burden is unendurable. It is now 
proposed to readjust boundaries, reduce the number of Dis- 
tricts, and appoint a whole-time Chairman over each area. 

Lay preaching is an essential and really remarkable feature 
of Methodist churchmanship. The work of 2,596 Wesleyan 
ministers is sujfplemented by 18,818 voluntary lay preachers— 
lockers, tradesmen and titled men, lawyers and 
labor vers--a consecrated army of men who in spiritual matters | 


doctors and « 





possess what Mr. Walter Bagehot called “an experiencing 
nature.” The Newcastle Conference will have before it the 
results of careful inquiries that have been made as to their 
number and efficiency. Special attention will be directed also 
to the training of the ministry. A problem of considerable 
perplexity arises from what is termed the ‘‘down-town ” 
chapel—old centres traditionally precious but deserted because 
a new and unattached population has gathered around them. 
Some new policy of evangelism may be projected. 

Questions of unity and union will be discussed. There will 
be a practical illustration of unity without organic union in 
the visit of a deputation which for the first time in the history 
of the Conference will combine the local Anglican and Non- 
conformist Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hartow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





KEEPERS AND RARE BIRDS. 
[To roe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—“ Loosestrife ” writes to you about keepers and rare birds, 
What affection has he for sparrowhawks and cormorants? A 
sparrowhawk kills at least one bird a day, 365 per year. ‘Ten 
sparrowhawks kill 3,650 per year. A cormorant eats its own 
weight in fish per day, say ten pounds; ten cormorants eat 
one hundred pounds. I consider that gamekeepers are the 
most perfect examples of food controllers that can be pro- 
duced, because they increase the amount of eatables for human 
beings. I agree that kestrels and owls ought to be preserved. 
They do good.—l am, Sir, &c., H. Acueson. 
County Cavan Club. 
[To tHe Evitor or tHe “ Spectaror.”’) 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Loosestrife ” gives in the Spectator 
of June 21st the contents of a keeper's larder which he came 
across recently somewhere in Berkshire. May I point out that 
owls are specially protected in this county, so the man wh« 
killed them ought to be prosecuted 2? (The law should be 
amended at once, making it possible to prosecute the keeper's 
employer as well in such cases.) As to the kestrels killed, 1 
keeper in these days should be allowed to shoot a kestr« 
“fone of the most useful birds we have in its relation to agi 

culture; a bird certainly deserving of very strict protection.’ 
(I quote Mr. W. E. Collinge’s opinion.) As_ to the 
jays and magpies, which are amongst our most beauti! 

birds, I fear that keepers will he allowed to exte: 
minate them, useful birds as they are; indeed, they were 
nearly exterminated In many parts of England before the war. 
As the number of shooting syndicates increases, it will | 

more difficult to protect any kind of bird, for a syndicate 
troubles about nothing but the game-bag. One begins to 


? 


wonder how the breaking up of the big estates is going to affe-t 
our wild life, and especially animals and birds which are now 
on the verge of extinction. Bad as things have been in the 
past, I fear worse in the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wyesham, Monmouth. Frank C. A. Borrery, 





A RARE BIRD. 
[To THe Epitor or TBE “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—As so many of your readers are bird-lovers, I feel I must 
write about a very rare bird which I have seen. My son—aged 
twelve—and I were walking in Christ Church meadow in thie 
end of June. We are both fond of watching birds and cf 
reading about them. Just under the “ Dead Man’s Wa!l 

runs a path which all who know Oxford will remember. At 
the end of this walk are some big trees, and in the first 

these we saw a slender bird with a brownish back, grey on 
each side of its head, an orange-red throat, and a large white 
patch below the throat; also a grey sort of frill round the red 
throat, merging into the white below. At the first sight the 
bird looked like a robin. Then we saw the slender build, the 
grey on the head, the large white patch, and my boy said, in 
a low whisper: “It’s a red-throated flyeatcher.” The bird 
then flew across the path to another tree; it was within ten 
feet of us, and we could see it well. After that it flew away 
We looked at the picture in Thorburn's British Birds on our 
return home, and the red-throated fiyeatcher was exactly like 
our bird. I am very anxious to know what your readers think 
There have only been eighteen specimens seen in Eugland, s« 
I am prepared for some doubts. But two people saw the bird 
very close, and had about one and a half minutes to watch it. 
The difference in shape between our dear, dumpy robin and 
this elegant creature was very marked. And the orange-red 
colour only covered the throat—the bird was white on the 
breast.—I am, Sir, &., K. M. Grezon 





“ TELLIN’ FRIENDS.” 
{To THe Epitor cr tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—lIi is interesting to find that the eustom of “ tellin’ the 
exists also in the mountainous parts of the Southern 
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States of America—Virginia, Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia. 
An American book on bee culture (The A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. of 
Bee Culture, by A. I. and E. R. Root) that the 
mountaineers are of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, and that, by 
yirtue of their isolation, they have retained many of the habits 
and modes of speech of their English ancestors of the seven- 
teenth century. They keep their bees, as their forbears did, 
in rough boxes or “ gums,” and “ whenever there is a death 
in the family the bees must be notified by pounding on the 
gum and telling it that So-and-so is dead.’’ On Washington’s 
pirthday, February 22nd, they must move the gums an inch 
or two or the bees will die. If a visitor happens to inquire how 
many colonies a beekeeper has, the latter always replies that 
ne does not know exactly, and if the visitor proceeds to count 
them for himself he is begged to desist, otherwise calamity is 
sure to follow.—I am, Sir, &c., eC. 


says 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sia,—May I commend to the sympathy of your readers the 
eause of St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton, the school for the 
daughters of the poorer clergy, founded by the Rev. Henry Venn 
Elliott in 1836? At the close of its eighty-three years of 
faithful service to the Church, during which its pupils have 
approved their upbringing in many honourable callings, the 
school is faced with acute financial anxiety, and that at a time 
when the number of its pupils, the length of the waiting-list, 
the devotion of the teachers, and the records of past students 
bear witness to the place that it fills in the educational world. 
But the very fact of prosperity in numbers brings anxiety to 
those responsible for the welfare of the school. The fees paid 
(£33 to £36 a year) are so far from covering the cost of the 
education given that with each additional child comes an 
additional deficit. To the fees cover 
would shut out the very children for whom the school was 
intended. The deficit has been met in the past by the income 
from the £20,000 endowment, supplemented by subscriptions 
and donations from generous friends; and with very careful 
management it was just possible to make both ends meet, 
though this process necessitated the constant postponement of 





raise so as to the cost 


necessary improvements. Now the war prices have made it 
impossible for even the most rigid economy to maintain 
equilibrium in the balance-sheet. Faced with a large over- 


draft and with the pressing necd of repairs and improvements 
long overdue, the trustees have at the same time to meet new 
demands. Salaries must be raised in the 
enhanced scale prevailing to-day; and the school itself, if it 
is to keep its justly high position among educational institu- 
provided with all the equip- 
There is immediate 


accordance with 


tions, must go forward and be 
ment necessary for a first-rate education. 
need of £10,000, and a far Jarger sum must be raised for 
endowment. The trustees therefore appeal to the Christian 
in the knowledge that they are pleading for a worthy 
The need of the world for highly educated Christian 
women was never than Mary's Hall is 
striving to equip for their high calling some of the children 
who will help to rebuild the world. Cheques, 
Barclays, Brighton,’’ may he sent to the Appeal Secretary, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton.—I 


public 
cause, 
greater now. St. 


crossed 
am, Sir, &e., 


Gerarp M. Hutton, 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Brighton, E 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN HOSPITAL, SUNNY 
BANK, CANNES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Siz,—Many of your readers have doubtless sought sunshine and 
must remember dear 


en the French Riviera; some 


friends and relations whose last years in sickness or old age 


ple wure 


lave passed away more smoothly in its equable climate; others 
perhaps think of spending next winter, free of fogs and “ flu,” 
hy its shores. To all these I venture to appeal on behalf of a 
deserving hospital which has fallen on bad times owing to the 
war. Sunny Bank Hospital, of which I am Chairman, depends 
for its existence on the subscriptions of passing winter visitors. 
Owing to their absence during the last four years the hospital 
has for Unless 
sum to from England a 


been closed and used war purposes. we can 
instantly obtain a sufficient import 
matron and nurses the hospital, I fear, cannot be reopened. 
hospital for many 
medical staff has included the principal physicians and surgeons 
of Cannes; its English nurses have helped many an invalid in 
and villa, and its infectious has been of 
Service in time of epidemics. Nor does it serve the well-to-do 
There are those of scanty means who, scraping together 
enough money to aged or ailing relative a_ last 
comfortable winter, find them in need of a sudden operation or 
To these our hospital ever gives 


Our has been established years ; its 


hotel ward great 
' 
alone. 
give some 
expensive medical assistance. 
a liberal welcome. 





The necessity of such a hospital as Sunny Bank on 
Riviera has been proved for past by British 
American visitors; its reputation for efficiency and relief cf 
May I then earnestly 
generosity [ 


years 


suffering is universally acknowledged. 
beg your charitable readers, whose 

well know, to help the pressing need of this most useful insti- 
tution, and enable us once more to have a British hospital at 
Cannes ? All subscriptions will be instanily and gratefulls 
acknowledged if sent to Lord Burghclere, 48 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., Bu RGHCLEeRe. 


abounding 


AUTHOR FOUND. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—The lines wanted by your correspondent in last week's 





Spectator are probably—with slight misquotation—from “ The 
Sermon in the Hospital,”” by Mrs. Hamilton King: 
“Tt were not hard to suffer by His Hand 
If thou couldst see His lace.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., LE. S. Warson. 


Killiney, Co. Dublin. 


NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 


of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘** Letters to the 


‘ditor,”’ insertion only means that the matter or point of vie ’ 
Editor, t ly that th tt t of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
——— 

THE DRYAD. 
Anove, the lost lark cries his joy, 
The cuckoo stammers as he goes; 
Below, upon the slope, I hea’ 
The measured sound of steely blows, 
Among the heather, soft to tread, 
And musical with many bees. 
New-cut, and smooth, and odorous, 
Are forlorn stumps of ancient trees. 


There is a child among the heath. 

Her long black hair is lustreless; 

Her eyes are purple, as the shades 

Of a great pinewood’s deep recess. 

Her mouth is like some pale, small flower 
That has grown hidden from the light; 

Like little roots that catch and cling 

Her fingers, intertwinéd tight. 

And down her soft and blue-vein'd cheek 
The slow tears fall like thunder-rain; 

Her heavy eyelids seem to droop 

With an intolerable pain. 
There in the sunlight on the 
She looks around her like a ghost, 
(And oh, her dark and desolate eyes!) 
I hear her whisper: “ I ~*~ 


hill 


im lost 
IantHe JERROLD. 


--———- - -— 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present wi!l give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
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BOOKS. 


a 
TEN YEARS NEAR THE GERMAN FRONTIER.* 


Mr. Ecax, who was the American Minister at Copenhagen 
from June, 1907, till 1917, has written a most instructive book 
of reminiscences. The Danes as lookers-on saw most of the 
game of European politics before the war, and were painfully 
interested spectators of the conflict. The Danish Royal family 
was related tc almost all the crowned heads of Europe, who 
were constantly to be found at the Court. Moreover, when 
wer broke out, Copenhagen, the neutral capital nearest to 
Germany, was a “ city of news,” true or false, and the American 
Minister could learn a good deal from his colleagues in both 
the belligerent camps. When Mr. Egan took up his post, 
he found, to his surprise, that well-informed Danes lived in 
dread of an early outbreak of war. When he repeated the 
commonplaces, dear to British politicians before 1914, about 
war being impossible in the enlightened twentieth century, 
he was laughed at. Germany was arming, and also conducting 
an intensive propaganda throughout Scandinavia, as_ else- 
where. “ The Germany of the American imagination, our old 
Germany, is gone,” said the German Minister, Count Henckel- 
Donnersmarck. It was obvious, the Danes thought, that 
sho meant to fight Great Britain, and, as a preliminary, to 
occupy Denmark, which the Pan-Germans regarded as their 
“northern province.” The Russian Minister told Mr. Egan 
that, “‘ as soon as the bankers feel that there is enough money, 
thore will be a war in Europe.” In 1909 the late Count 
Achrenthal, the Austrian statesman, informed a Danish financier 
that war was inevitable. Austria and Russia did not want 
war, but, according to a high German official, the German 
Emperor had to “justify” the existence of his great Army 
and Navy. ‘He will want what his [military] clique wants.” 
But Mr. Egan’s informant added significantly that “the war 
must be short.’’ It becomes more and more clear that Germany’s 
criminal plan was foiled as soon as the armies settled down 
into the interminable trench warfare. She had staked all 
on the hope of one short and decisive campaign. Germany, 
between 1908 and 1910, ‘‘ was growing more and more furiously 
jealous of England.” ‘To make a financial wilderness of 
London and reconstruct the money centre of the world in Berlin 
was the ambition of some of her great financiers.” Well- 
informed Germans frankly admitted that they could not take 
the Monroe Doctrine seriously, and that they thought it impos- 
sible for America to oppose Germany's will. ‘“ Your great 
German population will always keep you out of conflict 
with us,” said Count Henckel-Donnersmarck. He and _ his 
eircle assumed as an axiom that the German-Americans, skilfully 
organized through their newspapers, clubs, and 
would oppose any American Government which threatened 
war with Germany. As it turned out, nearly all the German- 
Americans of military age enlisted willingly in the American 
Army, though the Emperor expected them to be neutral at 
least, on the ground that, ‘‘ once a German, always a German.” 





churches, 


The sentimentalists, who think that Germany is hardly used 
in being compelled to restore non-German provinces, should 
read what Mr. Egan has to say about Northern Slesvig, an 
indubitably Danish land. He found that all honest Danes 
longed for the release of their countrymen from Prussian slavery, 
but feared to protest openly lest the Prussians should seize 
the rest of Denmark. Denmark was terrorized into helpless 
silence, like a deer before a tiger. She did not expect help 
from any quarter; Great Britain, she thought, was absorbed 
in her own affairs, and America was too far away to care what 
happened in the Baltic. The Germans, for their part, could 
not see that they were wrong in trying to Germanize the Slesvig 
Danes by force. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the late Peaco 
Delegate, whom Mr. Egan knew as the German Minister at 
Copenhagen, and whom he commends as “rather liberal” 
by comparison with most Prussian officials, asked him one day 
to say what was wrong in Slesvig. When Mr. Egan replied 
“ Everything,” Count Brockdorff-Rantzau said :— 

“** If a country is to be ruled by us, it must be a German 
country. We can tolerate no difference that tends to 


denationalize our population. It is a dream—the Danish idea 
that we shall give up what we have taken or rather what has 
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been ceded to us.’ ‘Without the consent of the people?’ 
“Who are the people? When you answer that, I will tell 
you what is truth. Come, you are a democrat; by and by 
when you Americans are older, you will see democracy from 9 
more practical point of view.’ ”’ 


That is an illuminating comment on the democratic professions 
which this man made at Versailles a few weeks ago. The Danes 
were under no illusions as to the character of Prussian rule. 
They knew that it was an autocracy with a thin disguise of 
Constitutional forms. Count Szechenyi, the Austrian Minister, 
teld Mr. Egan that the Social Democrats “can be played with 
as a cat plays with a mouse.” ‘They are very amusing. They 
may caterwaul in the Reichstag; they may wrangle over the 
credits and the Budget; but the Emperor can prorogue them 
at any time.” His forecast proved correct when the Socialists 
all voted for the war credits in August, 1914. As for the Centre, 
Mr. Egan, himself a Roman Catholic with strong French 
sympathies, rightly contradicts the theory that the Centre 
was an independent Roman Catholic party; it was in fact 
subservient to the Emperor, and just as Imperialistic as the 
Socialists under Herr Scheidemann or the Junkers. Germany, 
knowing that the Danes feared her, sought to strengthen her 
hold over them through the Lutheran Church, through the 
Socialist ‘‘ International’’—which was, and is, essentially a 
German scheme for extending German influence—and through 
the influence of the German professors who paid careful attention 
to Danish scholars, some of whom, like Professor Brandes, 
became more German than Danish in their sympathies. This 
propaganda, backed by a great system of espionage, had less 
success in Denmark, Mr. Egan thinks, than in Sweden, where 
the Germans could work on the Swede’s fear of Russia as well 
as on the high Toryism of the official and military caste. 
Swedish people, as we now know, favoured the Allies, though their 
officials gave very unneutral help to the enemy. But the rulers 
of a country where no politician may take office unless he is 
a member of the Lutheran Church might be expected to have 
a warm regard for Prussian despotism. M. Branting, thé 
Socialist leader, who, Mr. Egan says, is “‘ rather more like a 
modern disciple of Thomas Jefferson than of Marx or Bakunin,” 
“was obliged to renew his formal adhesion to the Lutheran 
Church, which he had renounced, to hold office.” 
to Sweden we must remember that her position between Russia 
and Germany was difficult, and that she could not expect any 
military assistance from us during the early years of the war. 
Norway alone of the Scandinavian Powers was unaffected by 
German blandishments or threats. ‘‘ No human being could 
be imagined as a greater antithesis to the Prussians than the 
Norwegians; the Norwegian is in love with liberty; he 
an idealistic individual; it is difficult too to believe that the 
Norwegian, the Swede, and the Dane are of the same race.” 
To illustrate the Norwegian’s bluntness, Mr. Egan tells of a 
shipowner ‘“‘ who, asked to dine with King Haakon, found that 
a business engagement was more attractive, so he telephoned : 
‘Hello, Mr. King, I can’t come to dinner!’” Norway suffered 
for her independence at the hands of the ‘U’-boat pirates, 
but she did not yield. It may be hoped that Denmark and 
Sweden will now take heart and free themselves from the evil 
German influence. 

Mr. Egan defends the Vatican against the charge of being 
pro-German. It is, he declares, a calumny spread by German 
propagandists in order to strengthen their power in Rome. 
He recalls the efforts made by the Germans to control the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, through a certain Dr. Schréder 
who obtained a chair in the Roman Catholic University. Theit 
design was to appoint German Bishops to look after the German- 
American Roman Catholics, Austrian Bishops for the Austrian- 
Americans, and so on. The plan was foiled mainly by the 
efforts of Archbishop Ireland. According to Mr. Egan, the 
German Emperor had his revenge by preventing the Archbishop 
from obtaining a Ca: *‘nal’s hat, as the President naturally 
could not intervene in such a matter on Archbishop Treland’s 
behalf. Mr. Egan tells us that his main object at Copenhagen 
was to effect the purchase of the Virgin Islands from Denmark. 
If Germany had annexed Denmark, she would have acquired 
these islands, especially St. Thomas, which has one of the best 
harbours in the West Indies, and is the natural outwork of 
Porto Rico. America would then have been faced with the 
alternative of abandoning the Monroe Doctrine or of fighting 
Germany. Mr. Egan thought that it was better to forestall 
the danger by buying the islands, which cost Denmark more 
than she could afford. President Johnson had bought two of 
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the islands in 1868 for £1,500,000, and the islanders voted 
for the transfer, but the American Senate, disliking the Presi- 
dent, rejected the Treaty. In 1902 America offered £1,000,000 
for the group, but the price was too low. When Mr. Egan 
raised the question anew in 1915, the Danish Government, 
in sore financial straits, readily agreed to accept £5,000,000, 
with the renunciation of America’s shadowy claims on Greenland. 
The Treaty occasioned a long party controversy in Denmark, 
the Opposition trying to use it as a pretext for upsetting the 
Government. In the end a plébiscite was taken, and the Danish 
electors by a majority of nearly two to ono confirmed the Treaty 
in December, 1916. Mr. Egan says that an opportune lecture 
by him in favour of woman suffrage caused many women electors 
to vote for the sale of the islands. The transaction was com- 
pleted before America entered the war. Mr. Egan mentions 
incidentally a strange proposal which was made to him, un- 
officially, in 1910. Denmark ‘was to cede Greenland to America 
and receive in return the large and fertile island of Mindanao 
in the Philippines. Denmark was to be entitled to cede 
Mindanao to Germany in exchange for Northern Slesvig. It 
was, of course, a preposterous scheme, evidently of German 
origin, and recalled the complicated exchanges with which 
eighteenth-century statesmen, including Pitt, used to divert 
themselves. The Danes, characteristically enough, feared lest 
Germany should keep Mindanao and retake Slesvig. Mr. 
Egan’s last word is a warning. ‘We cannot change the 
aspirations or the hearts of the Germans. We can only take 
care that they keep the laws made by nations who have well- 
directed consciences.” 





THE BRITISH SOLOMON.* 
THERE is a certain piquancy in the fact that New England, 
whose founders !eft our shores because they could not agree with 
James I., should have produced the first good modern edition 
of that monarch’s political works, as the opening volume of a 
series of “‘ Harvard Political Classics.” James did not like the 
‘‘ brain-sicke and headie preachers”? who followed Brown and 
Penry, and whom we now call Independents; but, as a man of 
letters, he would have been greatly flattered by the compliment 
which the New England University, founded a few years after 
his death, has paid him. Nor can we say that James was 
unworthy of such attentions. No King has suffered more than 
James in the estimation of posterity from ill-natured gossip 
and deliberate caricature. Those who, like Scott in The Fortunes 
of Nigel, construct a portrait of James from the malevolent 
memories of Welwood and others are as much misled as if they 
formed their ideas of our leading politicians from the unkindly 
comments in the sensational Press. The popular belief that 
James was a fool, even if he was ‘‘ the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom,” is unfounded. The young King who had brought order 
out of chaos in Scotland, taming the unruly nobles and the not 
less ambitious leaders of the Kirk, must have been a statesman 
of considerable ability, firmness, and tact. 
kingdom to which James succeeded in his infancy was compara- 
tively docile when he left it, at the age of thirty-six, to make his 
slow triumphal progress: to London. When he ascended his 
new throne he doubtless shocked many people by his assertion 
of the Divine kvreditary right of Kings. But he showed his 
worldly wisdom in deciding to support the Bishops of the Church 
of England against the Puritan Party and the Roman Catholics. 
There can be no doubt that Episcopacy divided the country 
least. Most of the Puritans were professed members of the 
Church ; they did not object to Bishops in general but to certain 
Bishops in particular, who were, they thought, unduly precise 
in administering the law. There was no question of toleration 
at that time. 
visionaries, were far too earnest about their Creeds to regard 
toleration as anything but a Laodicean device. The Pilgrim 
Fathors were as intolerant as their opponents, and would indeed 
have regarded toleration as a mortal sin. To condemn James 
for not acting as a Victorian statesman in this matter is a gross 
anachronism. He had very good reasons for desiring to 
strengthen the Elizabethan Church settlement. The Counter- 
Reformation, as Professor McIlwain points out in his scholarly 
Introduction, was at its height. The Papacy was regaining 
its hold over Europe. If England had reverted to her old faith, 
the Reformation might have been undone everywhere. We 
owe no small gratitude to James for restraining the theological 
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fury that might have shattered the English Church, and for 
making clear to Christendom in his own books and in those 
which he inspired the fundamental reasons why England and 
Scotland and the other Protestant nations of the North could 
not compromise their national independence by bowing to the 
Pope. 

It is noteworthy that more than half this handsome volume 
is concerned with the great politico-religious controversy of the 
day. Had the Pope, if not a direct, at least an indirect power 
of deposing heretical Kings? That was the problem which 
vexed educated Europe in the early seventeenth century, and 
which had to be solved somehow before the newly consolidated 
nations could develop freely in their own way. We can see 
at once why James laid such tremendous stress on the supposed 
Divine right of Kings. The twentieth century may smile at 
the doctrine, but to the seventeenth century it was a natural 
counterblast to the Divine right asserted bythe Pope. If James 
could show that he was King by the will of Heaven, he was 
securely entrenched against the hosts of Rome. The position 
of the loyal and pious English Roman Catholic thus became 
almost untenable. His instincts bade him obey his King; 
his creed seemed to compel him to be a traitor. His spiritual 
father denounced his earthly Sovereign. The most learned 
prelates of his Church openly preached “ Killing no murder” 
when the victim was a Protestant King. The Jesuits, no loss 
than the extreme Calvinists, advocated Republicanism in order 
to destroy the heretical monarchies. Parsons, the able English 
Jesuit, proposed an elective monarchy, and incidentally urged 
that James’s claim to the throne was bad. When English Roman 
Catholics were perplexed by their painful dilemma, and 
frightened at the popular clamour raised against them after the 
Gunpowder Plot, James §nade his great stroke. He and Arch- 
bishop Bancroft perceived that the English Roman Catholics 
were already divided by the bitter personal controversy between 
the Jesuits and the seculars. They sought to make the division 
permanent by propounding in 1606 an oath of allegiance which 
any recusant might be required to take. ‘‘ I do further swear,” 
the Roman Catholic had to say, “that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure as impious and heretical this damnable 
doctrine and position that princes which be excommunicated 
or deprived by the Pope may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects or any other whatsoever.” Though self-evident now, 
this proposition aroused a veritable tempest of controversy. 
Pope Paul V. denounced it as heretical. Cardinal Bellarmine 
warned George Blackwell, “ Archpriest of the English,” that 
the oath transferred the headship of the Church from the Pops 
to the King. ‘he learned Cardinal du Perron, a much geniler 
nature than Bellarmine, was induced to argue, as we may put it, 
that revolution is not invariably against the Divine will, and that 
James’s oath must lead to schism. Du Perron was replying to 
James’s Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, and the King retorted 
with A Remonstrance for the Right of Kings. We need not go further 
into this battle of the books. The new oath was in fact taken 
by Blackwell and a large number of English Roman Catholics, 
in whose favour the penal laws were relaxed by administrative 
action. The Ultramontane intrigues in England were thus 
sharply checked, and the idea of religious toleration began 
to dawn on statesmen, though it was not realized for many 
a long day. 

In so far as he was dealing with English Protestants, James 
was a dogmatist. He was so fully convinced of his Divine 
right to be King that he stated rather than argued his case. 
The True Law of Free Monarchies, which he wrote in 1598, 
five years before he came to England, is as uncompromising 
as the Basilikon Doron or ‘ royal gift”’ to his son Henry, pub 
““T am the Husband and all the whole Isle 
is my lawful Wife,” he told his first Parliament in 1603. “I 
am the Head and it is my body; I am the Shepherd and it is 
my flock.”” The throne was a seat “ which God by my birth. 
right and lineal descent had in the fulness of time provided 
for me.’’ When the ex-Kaiser used to talk in this strain, the 
world wondered whether he or his people was mad, James at 
any rate was quite sane and very much in earnest. The Divine 
right theory not only secured his position against the Papacy, 
but also disposed of awkward questions about the succession 
and simplified the problem of government. Professor Mc!lwain 
points out that- ho was strongly influenced by the Scottish 
Roman law, which was of course anathema to English Common 
lawyers, as they showed in. their violent protests against 
Dr. Cowell’s law dictionary, the Interpreter of 1607. “ Some 
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had a conceit,” said James to his Parliament in 1609, ‘ that 
¥ would have wished the Civil Law to have been put in place of 
the Common Law for government of this people.” But, whether 
or not the conceit was well founded, the Common lawyers 
were too strong to be trifled with, though James indulged in 
some free criticism of their chaotic rules and precedents, James, 
Leing a logician, carried his theory to its extreme limit, 
* Kings are justly called Gods, for that they exercise a manner 
er resemblance of Divine power upon earth; for if you will 
consider the attributes to God, you shall see how they agree 
in the person of a King.” It is true that, after elaborating 
this text, he went on to say that in settled monarchies a King 
was bound to observe the fundamental laws; if he did not, 
he degenerated into a tyrant and became liable to Divine punish- 
ment—‘ and they that persuade them the contrary are vipers 
* Still, rebellion was un-Christian, so that the tyrant 
might have a long innings. James warned his faithful Commons 
not to “‘ meddle with the main points of Government.” After 
reven years’ apprenticeship in England, “ I must not be taught 
my Office.” Nor must the Commons meddle with the King’s 
encient rights. James's doctrine is now dead—even, perhaps, 
in Prussia—but it was a very real thing in the early seventeenth 
century. To underrate the mysterious awe in which the pre- 
rogative was held is to underrate the courage of the men like 
Eliot who headed the agitation for the Petition of Right, or of 
the leaders of the Long Parliament who actually challenged 
the power of the Crown. As we read James’s speeches, stuffed 
with learning but full also of shrewd and homely sayings, we 
eannot help thinking that he exercised a greater personal influence 
than some of the historians credit him with. Charles I. simply 
alopted the theories of his father, but, while James died in his 
ted, Charles died on the scaffold at Whitehall. The difference 
in their fates was not merely due to cireumstaneces—a con- 
reniently cvasive term. James, with his Scottish birth and 
his Presbyterian upbringing to handicap him, must have known 
how to manage men, whereas his son neither knew nor cared 
shout that supreme art of the politician. The violence of James’s 
cotractors suggests that he was a great deal more popular 
than they were willing’to admit. James's faults were many and 
ebvious, but he had some solid qualities too. If Charles I. 
Lad resembled bis father or his eldest son, the Constitutional 
etruggle might have been averted, or might have been com- 
promised without a civil war. 
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THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW.* 
In this, the third volume of her Reminiscences, Mrs. Hinkson 
tells us of her life from her return to Ireland in 1912 down to 
April, 1918. It was spent first of all at Shankill, near Dublin, 
and latterly, on her husband’s appointment es an R.M., in 
Mayo. The record is one of unceasing industry in which time 
was always found for extraneous activities—hospitality, corre- 
spondence, the maintenance of old and the making of new friend- 
ships. The mere labour of writing in these years must have 
teen immense, for Mrs. Hinkson has never used a typewriter ; 
but it has always been a labour of love, for she “ cannot lay 
cown the pen for a day or two without secret desires after it, 
#s though it were a drink or a drug. People have sometimes 
raid to me that in such and such conditions I need not work so 
hard. I have heard them aghast. Why, if writing was drink 
1 should be a drunkard: I simply could not refrain from it. 
It has filled my life with happiness.” This frank admission is 
the hest index to the strength and weakness of this chronicle. 
Her method of reprinting letters and reproducing conversations, 
her intimate personal sketches of friends and acquaintances, 
may not please all readers; she acknowledges herself that it 
laid her open to a charge of want of reticence from another 
cistinguished Irish writer, and the charge cannot be denied. But 
the indiscretions are nearly always animated by affection ; 
nothing is *‘ set down in malice,” and in the few instances in 
which Mrs. Hinkson deviates into criticism it is tempered with 
geniality, as when she says of Mr. James Stephens that “* he was 
«s much interested as Willie Yeats used to be in poetry,” and 
then adds: “and had the same generosity.” The picture of 
Mr. Yeats at a luncheon party constantly retiring to the telephone, 
and again never allowing the lure of psychical investigations to 
distract him from the delights of the tea-table, exhibits the 
fairy-poet in a more mundane and material aspect than we are 
accustomed to expect from his writings. But in the main Mrs. 
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Hinkson finds it far easier to praise than to blame, and her heroes, 
dead and living, as revealed in these pages are drawn impartially 
from the ranks of Roman Catholics and Protestants, Nationalists 
and Unionists. Her devotion to Parnell remains unshaken, 
“Time has brought him back to be the incomparable Leader 
to all sections of Irish Nationalists.” For Mr. George Wyndham 
she had, and has, an intense admiration. Of living Irishmen, 
‘* JZ” inspires her with the greatest reverence. But she reckons 
Sir David Harrel—who, she is persuaded, would have been the 
ideal Chief Secretary—amongst her most honoured friends, writes 
with warm feeling of the late Professor Tyrrell and of Judge 
Gibson, and with enthusiastic respect and affection of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen. Eighteen years spent in England had given 
her many friendships and a real love of the country, but 
she remained, in her own phrase, Celtic and Catholic at heart. 
She was going home to her own people, and, though fully alive 
to their topsy-turviness and inconsistency, did not love them 
any the less, 

Mrs. Hinkson was, and remained throughout the war, 
enthusiastically “‘ pro-Ally”; two of her sons fought in the 
British Army, and readers of the Spectator do not need to be 
reminded of her homage to our immortal dead in ‘ Flower of 
Youth,” and many other moving poems. Yet she has not a 
good word to say of Ulster, and, while regretting the hostility 
of Ireland, is quick to recognize the idealism, the chivalry, and 
the clean fighting of the Sinn Fein leaders, and to contrast the 
insignificance of some English ‘“‘Tommies” with the splendid 
physique of the Irish National Volunteers. She witnessed 
the triumphal return of the Countess Markievicz, and describes 
it without a word of criticism—the only references to 
“ Madame’s” record are distinctly laudatory—and on _ the 
following moraing went to the Requiem Mass for Major 
William Redmond. And she relates, also without com- 
ment, the reply of a Dublin newsboy to her husband on 
being asked his politics. ‘* This speeial newsboy eyed the R.M. 
and apparently could not place him for all his experience, for 
he said cautiously: ‘I’m whatever gets me my tay.’” Mrs. 
Hinkson traces the Rebellion of Easter Week to the great strike 
of 1911, and that in turn to the scandal of the Dublin slums. 
But she omits the final step in this investigation, and fails to 
inform us who is responsible for this scandal, just as she omits 
to decide whether Larkin was a prophet, a madman, or a design- 
ing demagogue. Yet she does not abstain from hard sayings, 
as when she frankly confesses that ‘if Thrift enters the soul of 
‘the Celt he becomes a thousand times harder and more close- 
fisted than the Anglo-Irish.” Even the Rebellion had its 
strange humours. The “ little war” up in Dublin left Mayo as 
unmoved as the Great War. The comment of one “ strong 
farmer”’ was the sorrowful ejaculation: ‘‘ And now we shal] 
get no more money for Land Purchase. Was ever anything so 
uncalled for?” Another farmer merely complained that he had 
never known a worse fair for pigs. A woman at a level-crossing 
remarked that the Rebellion was a terrible thing: it had stopped 
the fairs all over the country, the people couldn’t get their pigs 
to Limerick. And another woman asked: ‘ Isn't it a desperate 
situation these villains have made for us! The man that comes 
collectin’ eggs is stopped, an’ I’ve five score on me hands.” Mrs. 
Hinkson was not in Dublin during the Rebellion, but she gives 
f a priest who was. He witnessed the sur- 
sh he knew what their madness would have 
More remarkable 


us the narrati 
render, and, th 
cost, “he could have cried like a child.” 
still is the record of another eyewitness, Mrs. Hinksorf’s friend 
John Higgins, a brilliant young writer from Roscommon, who 
died of consumption in 1917. His account of the unreality of 
the earlier stages of the Rebellion is extraordinarily vivid :— 

‘* Whether it was dua to the flashing sunshine or the raucous 
foolery of the mob, there wes something unreal about the 
ensemble, something almost indecent. If I fail to make this 
picture convincing, it is because it was not convincing at the 
time. For a few seconds of the preceding night one seemed to 
have vision and understanding ; but, in the morning,‘as if God 
was withholding the interpreting talent that sees into the very 
heart of life,the whole scene swem before and around us like somo 
colossal mélange of high purpose and bufftoonery, austerity and 
profanity, mysticism and vagabondage, blend for blend, all 
thrown headlong by the Devil's own stage manager into tho 
proudest street in Europe.” 


And though Mrs. Hinkson never goes so far herself, she is clearly 
much of the same opinion as John Higgins when he wrote of 
the sequel ;— 





° in Saturday, with infinite relief and some incredulity, came 
’ the tidings of surrender, of another dream laid, of the end of good, 
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impractical men’s hearts’ desire, the end of that Irish Republic 
that struck, in the full confidence of victory, fifteen. hundred 
against the greatest empire the world has known, in fair fight, 
struck and failed, but kindled for the generous imaginations of 
mankind a touch of romance that darkened a whole continent 


of armies.” 

In spite of the title, there are many cheerful and entertaining 
interludes in the chronicle and an abundance of good stories, 
Travellers familiar with the vagaries of Irish railways will be 
pleased with the story of the passenger who arrived one day at a 
station, depending on the train being late, and found it gone. 
“* Surely the train wasn’t up to time ?’ he said to the porter. 
‘She was, thin,’ said the porter. ‘She’s the punctuallest train 
in Ireland and—a great inconvanience to the travellin’ public.’ ” 
And the frequenters of Irish country hotels will appreciate the 
experience of a guest who, on being asked what he would like, 
A chop or a steak would do,” 
Glory be 


and replying: ‘* Anything at all. 
was met by the cri de ceur: “ Is it a chop or a steak ? 
to goodness, we haven't had a bit of fresh mate since the butcher 
died.” Very typical, also, is the comment of a landlady on some 
exacting guests: ‘* Och, them was the ladies we wor glad to see 
the last of ! [ll tell you what, Mr. 8S. There’s some people in 
this world that think they can go into a hotel an’ make a con- 
vanience of it.” That reminds us of a story of Miss Violet 
Martin’s about some people who kept a fish-shop in a small 
Irish town, but gave it up ‘‘ because people used to come bother- 
ing them at all hours of the day for a bit of fish.” But whether 
she is trailing her green coat, or delighting to honour her friends, 
or reproducing the anonymous criticisms of her inappreciative 
neighbours at Southborough, or talking of gardens and flowers, 
Mrs. Hinkson is always good company. Criticism is largely 
disarmed by a writer who never fails to enjoy a joke at her own 
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TWO GOVERNMENT HOUSING MANUALS.* 
A poor book that is expensively produced is merely ridiculous, 
Even a useful book, particularly if it be an official book, especi- 
ally produced to throw light where light is urgently needed, 
has no business to dress itself up in all the pomp of “ art” 
paper at a cost of half-a-crown a copy, when the inquiring tax- 
payer might well have obtained all he sought at the cost of a 
For wo would certainly class the Local Govern- 
There is in it 
it 


is 


single shilling. 
ment Board’s Manual on Housing as * useful.” 
much that is true and little that new, 
®% pervading atmosphere of reasonable common-sense. 


about 
It 


a is and 


proper offspring of its respectable parent. 

General remarks and advice soon run dry ; thereafter following 
is asheaf of alarming though doubtless necessary Model Forms 
for ‘* Estimates,” * Statements,” ‘* Applications,” ‘* Proposals,” 
and what not—that it seems must ever lie between the would-be 
home-builder and his house. At the end come eleven sheets of 
“Suggested House Plans,” which are essentially sane and 
workable, though not faultless. 





| of trial and error. 


| 
} and 


; church, school and club, a 
neither inspired nor revolutionary, but the very sound and | 


| done, as much eare and discretion must | 


For instance, it may be objected | 


that when the only approach to the back-door lies through the | 


scullery, that apartment is but ill adapted for use as a bathroom. 
Also a larder ventilating merely into an open passage, and a 
coal-hole with access from the scullery only, are not examples, 
one imagines, of perfect planning. Still, even these defects occur 
in but two or three of the plans, and the rest are carefully worked 
out on sound and well-tried lines. 

At first glance it appears that the varying plans have all 
heen arbitrarily fitted with a “ Standard” elevation 
rectangular affair with an unvarying low-pitched roof, hipped 
back at ends. The gable has, apparently, been utterly 
barred as a whimsical extravagance not to be counienanced by 
Pendulums will be pendu- 


its 


serious-minded Housing Authorities. 
hums. If, however, every trace of variety is to be sternly 
climinated from Local Government Board elevations, one wonders 
why it was thought worth while to print them at all; though 
certainly the designs do serve to illustrate the commonplace 
that Plainness does not necessarily mean Ugliness, which, for 
many, is a lesson still to be learnt. Intelligently carried out 
in decent houses built to the 
Board’s designs, if they did not actually adorn a place, would 


materials, Local Government 


still not seriously disfigure it. 
Part I. of the Manual issued by the Board of Agriculture and 


Local 


(1) Manual « the Preparation of State-Aided Schemes, Government 
Noard, [2s. 6d. net ”) Manual for the Guidance of County Councils and 
their Architects in the Equipment of Small-Heldings, Board of Agriculture and 


Fisheries, 


| consideration as being eminently suitabl 


an austere 


| only two alternatives 
} an excellent 


| 


Fisheries “for the guidance of County Councils and their 
Architects in the equipment of Small-Holdings” is concerned 
only with cottages, their planning and construction. More 
adventurous and catholic than the Local Government Board, 
the Board of Agriculture reveals considerable variety and 
elasticity in its type designs, seventeen in number. Oncis offered 
anything from a minimum three-bedroomed bungalow to a 
four-bedroomed and bathroomed with a 
considerable choice of elevations. This Manual, though far 
less pretentious in its get-up than its Local Government Board 
counterpart, will, we believe, be found to give thoughtful, well- 
digested advice, in a very readable form,on the urgent matter 
of cottage-buildin 


* semi-detached,” 


g:— 

* The plans which follow are no more than types, which can 
rarely be translated into bricks and mertar on any given site 
without more or less modification. They are intended to 
illustrate the recommendations contained in the following notes, 
and to establish a general standard of convenient planning and 
seemly appearance, consistent with the building traditions of 
England and Wales. ‘The are satisfied that without 
excessive cost, but by good design, which in a cottage means 
right proportions and a wise use of materials, the new home- 
steads of small-holders may be made to lock both substential 
and pleasing. : 

Architeets employed by County Councils should study very 
carefully the special conditions of each locality where building 
is proposed, and so draft their specifications as to avoid un- 
necessary expense through ifying rigidly certain materials 
or treatments, when satisfactory and less costly alternatives 
exist. i . 

One principle seems to have been established by the process 
It is that dwellings of small-holders should 
so far as — be grouped together in neighbourly fashion 
not dotted about as isolated ‘units. In other 
words, supposing the colony to be represented by a circle—en 
effort should be made to concentrate the houses centrally instead 
of dispersing them around the circumference. Against the 
amenities of centralisation must be balanced the natural desire 
of the cultivator to live close to his steading and his land, and 
dispositions should be made that will give the highest common 
measure of both and agricultural advantage. Under 
‘social advantages’ are counted—Presence of near neighbours 
in cases of illness or other emergency 
water supply, drainage and lighting; possibility of co-opera- 
tive read transport produce, and passengers ; 
postal, telephonic, shopping, and other facilities; facilities for 
general social intereourse and the exchange of ideas ; 
accessibility to outside infiuence—e.g.. by 
tural and other; lower first of buildin 

Where a new settlement is at such a distance from existing 
villages as to make it necessary to develop a new social centre, 
but yet the size does not warrent the building of a aeperats 

site should be reserved for a 
iay fulfil all such functions 
it would be the social centre 
and ‘ General Headquarters * of the settlement—church, school, 
cinema, lecture hall, assembly room, club and institute, all in 
one. When it is possible,to teek on to an existing hamlet or 
village a group or colony of new cottages it is desirable to do se, 
almost always, for the sake of the amenities. Where this i 
e exercised as W ! en 
the good arch 
without cletracting 


Board 


sne 


unsociable 


social 
possibility ef central 


for lies 
ior suppile 
greater 
lecturers, agricul- 


y 





cost 


suitable 
little general-utility hall which 1 


quite adequately—in succession. 





ni 


additions are made to an old country house ; itect 
will strive to enlarge its accommodation 
from its architectural unity d character. 

Owing to the present general shortage of all the 
materials, attention is being increasingly directed to the possi- 
bilities of new and methods of 
and the revival and improvement of traditional expedients t 
had fallen into disuse. Several of these letter are worth careful 
for both 


essary materials exist. 


n 
al 
usual building 





materials new coustruction, 


het 
houses ancl 
1LE* 


in chalk, eob, and pisé 


farm buildings in localities where the 
these are ways of buildi 





Amongst 


many examples of all these still remain sound and intact after 


centuries of weathering and continuous use It was only 
improved transport and cheap bricks tlrat restricted these 
ancient methods of building in late years to the least accessible 
paris of the country, and now thi nsport and brick pro- 





problen s of all | 


ousl 





cluetion have become two of the ec! 
} 





schemes, @ general revival of interest in such regional materials 
and methods is inevitable. ‘The Board are about to build 
experimental cottages in chalk, &c., on one of their Farm Settle- 
ments, and will notify Councils soon as they are available 


for inspection, 


The fullest possible use and exploitation of a 1 materials 
is as desirable aesthetically as it is economicall ul materials 
that are native to any locality usually suit il best in every way. 


vailable material, 


where bricks are 
, 


In cases 
tew buildings of 


even though foreign to a district, and where 
brick have to be erected amongst old ones of stone, chalk or 
plaster, the discord should be softened by a coating of rough- 
cast or whitewash. 

In roofing a permanent built g. the choice lies between 


Good reed thatch makes 
thirty years, 
Here again, 


slate and tile. 
’ 


ay iast soil to 


roof that n 
! ; . } . 
but it cannot strictly re CO 


twe Ly 


rma: ent.’ 


unless cost forbids, preference will be given to the material 
that is ‘natural’ to the dist cither by reason of local pro- 
duction or Jong adoption, The British leles might be readily 
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divided up into well-defined areas, coloured brown and grey 
respectively, marking the districts that are by nature or tradi- 
tion the peculiar preserve of either tile or slate. Thus Wales 
would appear as a large unbroken grey patch ; there would be 
lesser irregular grey patches scattered up and down the English 
countios—larger and thicker in the industrial North, in Devon, 
Cornwall and the West, whilst the Home Counties, East Anglia, 
and the South would be an almost uniform brown, denoting 
the land of tiles. 

It is desirable that the new small-holder’s cottage shall show 
a distinct advance in accommodation on the present standard of 
labourers’ cottages. Plain, well-proportioned elevations, a 
simple roof, and straightforward planning are more suitable for a 
small-holder’s house than any attempts at the picturesquo by 
means of calculated irregularities. The Board will not approve 
any design which indicates that there has been any attempt to 
secure superficial elegance at the expense of utility.” 


These should prove comfortable words to those who assumed, 
not without cause, that Government interference with housing 
must inevitably spell muddle, waste, and the desecration of the 
countryside by the flaming eyesores with which the very word 
“ Housing”? had become most lamentably associated. The 
Board of Agriculture Manual has at’ present been issued only 
in a provisional edition for official use. It is to be hoped that 
it will soon be made available for the general public. 





A QUAKER PHYSICIAN.* 

“Tue truo life is a poem: there is rhythm in its duty, and 
euphony in its love, and in its joy every play of assonance.” 
These words of the author occur in the final chapter of this 
charming book, the chapter devoted to summing up the 
character of his horo, Dr. John Fothergill. The life of this truly 
good man, so lovingly portrayed by that scholarly Quaker 
physician, Dr. Hingston Fox, is full of the poetry of high unselfish 
endeavour finally crowned with success. As he lay dying he 
said to his sister and faithful companion: “ Sister, be content, 
do not hold me. I have been low. I have been doubtful whether 
it would be well ‘with me or not, but now I am satisfied beyond a 
doubt—beyond a doubt, that I shall be everlastingly happy. 
My troubles are ended, therefore be content, and mayst thou 
be blest in time and in eternity.” The spiritual life was of all- 
importance to this renowned Quaker physician of the eighteenth 
century, and in the light of present-day knowledge we may 
safely hazard the guess that not a little of his success in the art 
of healing was due to the spiritual forces acting within and 
radiating from him, endearing him to patients, whom his serious 
mien and quaint manners—for Fothergill maintained the Quaker 
custom of keeping his hat on when visiting—were at the first 
interview inclined to repel. 

Our physician was, however, no faith-healer. Hoe carefully 
observed his cases, noting accurately the symptoms, so that his 
clinical records would compare not unfavourably with those of 
modern times. Sir James Mackenzie has never wearied of calling 
the medical profession’s attention to the modern tendency 
to neglect symptoms and to place reliance on the findings of 
the laboratory experts. The study of symptoms, and perhaps 
still more the stress he laid on treatment, may explain the 
wonderful success which attended Fothergill’s practice, success 
not only for himself but for his patients, and this in spite of an 
almost complete ignorance of pathology as we at present under- 
stand the term. 

Although the use of medicines was undergoing a revolution 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, yet the old formu- 
laries still lingered in the pharmacopoeias. The T'heriaca Andro- 
machi or Venice Treacle, containing sixty-five ingredients, 
including dried vipers, and the Mithridatium, which as one of its 
fifty ingredients included the bellies of lizards, were still pre- 
seribed; and we are told by the author that these remedies 
were even prescribed by Fothergill, “but it was with a half 
apology.” Commonly among the foremost in putting new and 
improved remedies to trial, his views on prescribing are clearly 
shown in his advice to a physician on remedies: “ Quo sim- 
plicius co melius” ; and in spite of the above-mentioned lapses 
he did much to bring about a simpler and more reasonable 
form of prescribing, introducing some new remedies such as 
Kino, apd personally investigating and improving the preparation 
of many others. 

Bleeding at this time was considered a sovereign remedy for 
most of the ills afflicting mankind. Fothergill discountenanced 
its indiscriminate use and advocated less vigorous methods 
of treatment, being no doubt strengthened in his opinion by his 


recognition of the importance of diet in treatment. He con- 
sidered that excessive feeding caused more illness than 
immoderate drinking, although he was an advocate of tem- 
perance and opposed drinking between meals. Without 
attempting to decide between the views of the abstainers and 
non-abstainers, one can have little doubt that the opinion here 
expressed was and still is correct, and that by a proper regulation 
of diet to bodily needs much preventable illness might be 
avoided. : 

Fothergill’s contribution to the advancement of medical 
knowledge and practice was indeed considerable, and the 
sketch of these activities by Dr. Fox is excellently drawn and 
full of interest ; but the general reader would hardly take up 
this volume to study medical progress. Let the reader not 
be discouraged ; the book is concerned with much of the very 
highest general interest to all, and with perusal wonder grows 
that any one man could be actively associated with so many 
beneficent spheres of work. Fothergill’s interest in all that 
might benefit mankind was so wide as to include schemes for 
extending the canal system of England and plans for reconciling 
the American Colonies with the Mother Country, in which 
latter plans of great promise he took a leading and honourable 
part. Prison reform owes much to the efforts of this indefatigable 
physician, while he enriched his own community, the Society 
of Friends, by founding the Ackworth School for the children 
of indigent Friends, whereby not only was this community 
benefited, but also, by example, the rest of England. Even the 
foregoing does not exhaust the list of his activities, for Fothergill, 
stimulated by his friend Peter Collinson, took a great interest 
inegardening and was the means of introducing into this 
country many foreign plants—the author gives a list of nearly 
a hundred, most of which are still cultivated in England. 

It has been well said: “Tell me his friends and I will tell you 
what manner of man he is.” From a study of the list of Fother- 
gill’s friends, accounts of nearly all of whom are given by the 
author, one would indeed have no difficulty in estimating the 
worth of the man. Baron Dimsdale, who inoculated the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia and her son against small-pox; Dr. 
Lettsom, the ‘“‘ volatile Creole,” founder of the “ Medical 
Society,” which still flourishes; and many other well-known 
doctors of the period, were all friends of the good physician, 
and received inspiration from him. The first two were Quakers. 
as were some of the others. So also were Peter Collinson, the 
botanist, and David Barclay, Fothergill’s most intimate friend, 
who was associated with him in his public benefactions, and 
assisted him and Benjamin Franklin in their protracted endeavour 
to find a basis of conciliation between England and her Colonies. 
David Barclay’s advice to the governess who was to take charge 
of his motherless daughters is well worth reading by those 
who may have the care of young girls. “‘ Teach them to abhor 
detraction, the sin of fallen angels, yet too often the companion 
of the tea-table,” is one of his directions. 

The author has obviously found in his task a labour of love. 
A convinced Friend imbued with the principles of the Society, 
he seems to rejoice that in a period marked by much artificiality 
and spiritual deadness, a spiritual deadness which had not leit 
the Society unaffected, Friends had nevertheless arisen ready and 
able to awaken the spiritual life of the nation, and, as he suggests 
at the conclusion of his Preface, the perusal of this volume may 
help us in meeting the problems of our day. May we meet them 
in the spirit of the good Dr. Fothergill, whose life this volume 
most beautifully portrays with pen and pencil! 





FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 
WuHEN a translator of verse departs from the inglorious safety 
of the literal rendering he is beset at once with incompatible 
ideals. On the one hand, he wants to preserve the foreign turns 
of thought, and the original cadences and metrical effects ; on 
the other, he desires earnestly to produce a true poem. ‘ We 
must try its effect as an English poem,” said Dr. Johnson; 
“ that is the way to judge of the merit of a translation. Trans- 
lations are, in general, for people who cannot read the original.” 
The great lexicographer, however, had no vigorous belief in the 
possibility of such an achievement, for he remarked elsewhere : 
** As the beauties of poetry cannot be preserved in any language 
except that in which it was originally written, we learn the 
language.” Nevertheless the opposing claims have occasionally 
been reconciled and a verse translation produced which takes 





* Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends: Chapters in Eighteenth-Century Life. 
By I. Hingston Fox, M.D, London: Macmillan, [21s, uct.) tia 





* Love, Worship, and Death: Some Renderings from the Greek Anthology, By 
(5s, net.] 


Sir Bennelli Rodd, London; Edward Arnold, 
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rank with its prototype. In the scanty momentsof leisure which 
his Ambassadorial cares at Rome allowed him during the war, 
Sir Rennell Rodd refreshed himself by endeavouring to emulate 
such successes, and to recapture for the English reader some of 
the naive charm of the Greek Anthology. He has brought to 
his task scholarship, unwearied diligence, and good taste; 
something also of the genuine poetic fire; and if he has not 
triumphed completely in all his attempts, his lapse from imagin- 
able perfection is due partly to the inherent difficulties we have 
mentioned, and partly to an excessive leaning towards the side 
of exactness, which inclines him to sacrifice freedom of style 
to precision of rendering. We may quote one example. There 
is an epigram ascribed to Plato on Lais dedicating her looking- 
glass to Venus, which has been translated by Lord Neaves 
fairly literally thus :— 
** Lais, who smiled at Greece with scornful pride, 

I, at whose doors a swarm of lovers sighed, 

This glass to Venus: since what I shall be 

I would not, what I was, I cannot see.” 


of 


This has the qualities conciseness and strength; but it 
almost needs a prose interpretation to accompany it. 
Rennell Rodd’s version is much more lyrical and lucid, but it 
has lost appreciably in epigrammatic sting :— 
“T that through the land of Heilas 
Laughed in triumph and disdain, 
Lais, of whose open porches 
All the love-struck youth were fain, 
Bring the mirror onee I gazed in, 
Cyprian, at thy shrine to vow, 
Since I see not there what once was, 
And I would not what is now.” 
To our mind, Prior, who made no effort to translate and was 
content with simple imitation, comes nearer to the spirit 
effect of the original : 
* Venus ! take this votive glass, 
I am not what I was: 
What I shall hereafter be, 
Venus ! let me never 


« 
since 


soe.”” 


It is in the more melancholy and dignified verses that Sir | 
may quote in illustration his | 


tennell Rodd excels, and we 
version of the Simonides epitaph on the Spartans at Plataea, of 
which, as our readers may remember, Mr. Murray favoured us 


iwO : 


vith a rendering some months 
“Glory immortal shall their portion be 

Who died in battle at Thermopylae. 
Their lot was happy, memory their crown, 
Their tomb an altar and their death renown. 
Wherefore since here lie shrouded men so brave 
Corroding age and time that soon or lates 
Subdueth all things shall forbear their grave ; 
And they will hold this precinct consecrate 
Who dwell in Hellas. That these words are true 
Let Sparta’s king Leonidas proclaim, 
Whose virtus earned as heritage and due 
High honour and an everlasting name.” 





FICTION. 


MR. STANDFAST.* 


UNDAUNTED by the perils which, according to a commonplace 


of criticism, beset sequels, Colonel John Buchan gives us a 5 + ; 
, . : | to press the point. 
further instalment of the adventures of Richard Hannay, already | ‘°! — 

| fine run for our money. 


endeared to the readers of The Thirty-nine Steps and Greenmantle, 
and we are glad that he has disregarded the caution. The 
result will satisfy the most avid appetite for excitement. It is 
indeed a “hectic ” chronicle. But though Colonel Buchan has 
all the old tricks in his bag, he has plenty of new ones as well. 
Like all his work in this genre, Mr. Standfast is redeemed from 
melodrama and crude sensationalism by the skill of the writer, 
his fine eye for scenery, his love of mountains and mountaineering, 
his admirable command of racy Scots talk, his artistic use of 


” 





Sir | 


becomes a veritable Proteus. As Cornelius Brand, a South African 
merchant of unbenevolent neutrality, he resides for a while 
at a Garden City, the haunt of Pacificists. Thence he proceeds 
to the Clyde, to the Highlands, and to Skye as a Scots publisher’s 
traveller, returning to London as a private soldier, resuming 
his duties as a Brigadier on the Western Front, re-emerging 
as a Swiss porter, and winding up in command of a Division 
in the great battle of March, 1918. But his chief work is con- 
cerned with the unmasking and binding of a rival Proteus, 
generally known as Moxon Ivery, but really the Graf von 
Schwabing, the most dangerous and able of Defeatists, a 
chameleonic, sinister, and elusive personage, who penotra 

into the inmost and most exalted political and military circ! 
even passing himself off as the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and as Sir Douglas Haig. The great problem of his pursuers— 
amongst whom we find our old friends Blenkiron (the American 








| millionaire, happily cured of his duodenal trouble), Sir Walter 


Bullivant, and McGillivray of Scotland Yard—is to find his 
weak spot; and here a new and romantic figure enters on the 
scene in the person of Mary Lamington, who acts as decoy, 
to the mingled admiration and dismay of her lover, Hannay. 
The true hero of the romance, however, stands outside these 
Peter Pienaar, the “‘ Mr. Standfast ” 
of the story, is 2 mighty Dutch hunter, who in middle age has 


detective investigations. 


joined in the Great War, won renown as a flying man, and after 


| being brought down by a German crack, imprisoned in Germany, 
| - . 


and interned in Switzerland, rejoins the Air Force; though badly 


crippled, in time to turn the tables on his conqueror and render 


| priceless aid to the Allies in the most critical stage of the war. 


and | 


Peter is a simple hero, a great student of Bunyan, who singled 


his end recalled 


out Mr. Standfast as his counterpart, yet in 

| that of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, whom he had not hoped to 
emulate. THis prominence lends point to the dedication of the 
story to “that most gallant company, the Officers and Men 
of the South African Infantry Brigade on the Western Front.” 


interested in mixed characters, 


But Colonel Buchan is equally ted 

| and in particular in the psychology of the Pacificist, a type 
he deals with so fairly that one of that class, in virtue of an 
heroic inconsistency, is given the next best of the beaux réles 
after Peter. Even the villains are not denied saving graces, 
always excepting Ivery. Blenkiron, whose talk is always 
illuminating, throws a curious light on the motive which actuated 
Ivery in all his underground plottings. He had been involved 
in an odious Court scandal in Berlin; drummed out of the 


| Guards 





the element of the supernatural, to say nothing of his grasp | 


of the military history of the war, and his personal knowledge 
of operations on the Western Front. As an example of his 


ingenious invention, we need only mention the episode of 


Hannay’s escape from his pursuers, after a forced landing from | 


the air, by assuming the réle of director of hostilities in a cinema 
battle during the temporary absence of the film-general. 

As for the story, it is enough to say that Richard Hannay, 
while commanding a Brigade in Flanders early in 1917, is pulled 
out to undertake important secret service work at home and 
round up the leaders of a mysterious association of pro-German 
spies known asthe Wild Birds. Inthe pursuit of this aim Hannay 
: i. By Jol Hodder and Stoughton. 





* Mr. Standfast, By John Buchan, London: 
[7s, net.] 





of the clubs, out of the country, he went into 
exile “‘ hating humanity, and with a heart all poison and snakes, 
but itching to get back,’ because his kind of German has not 
got other home on ** Your 
can’t consort on terms of equality with any other Upper Ten 
Thousand booted out of the 


Fatherland, he’s got to ereep back somehow or be a wandering 


out 


aristocracy 


any earth. German 


. that’s why when a Graf is 


Jew for the rest of time.” 

A ecaptious critic might object that Hannay is a blend of the 
Admirable Crichton and the blunderer ; that in 
and out of the front line with a rapidity and ease impossible 
to any one but a politician and ex-Minister. But we do not care 
Colonel Buchan has given us a tremendously 
And he has shown, not for the first 


also he got 


time, that a writer of exciting and adventurous romance can 
kill two birds with one stone, and appeal alike to the gentle 
and simple of the reading world. 


RBADABLE Novets.—Diana Falls in Love. By E. Maria 
Albanesi. (Ward, Lock. 6s. In these days of new open- 
ings for women, the heroine of this book could surely have 


net.) 


found a more original opening for her work than that of lady’s 
companion; however, her adventures in this situation will be 
pleasing reading to those who like a quiet type of novel—— 
The Education of a Philanderer. By 8S. P. B. Mais. (Grant 
Richards, 7s. net.)—Mr. Mais’s ‘‘ Philanderer ”’ is a schoolmaster, 
and the book is entirely concerned with his sentimental adven- 
In the end he recognizes the enormous failure he has 
The story is very 


tures. 
made by developing only one interest in life. 
able, but not particularly pleasing reading The Tin Soldier. 
By Temple Bailey. (Skeffington and Son. 6s. 9d. -An 
American story dealing chiefly with the influences which take 
a young American into the ranks.——Take One at Night. By 
Keble Howard. (Same publishers and price.)—A of 
cheerful little sketches which tend to raise the spirits of the 
reader. In spite of the title, they have no soporific influence 


net. ) 


series 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


(Notice in this column doss not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





We have received a copy of Sir Herbert Warren’s Creweian 
Oration at the Oxford Enezenia on June 25th—-the Latin 
original (Clarendon Press, 3d.) and an English version by the 
author (Oxford Chronicle, 2d.). Readers who remember how 
hard they found it to write a passable piece of Latin prose will 
be interested in the President of Magdalen’s mellifluous survey 
of the war, in compliment to Marshal Joffre and Sir Douglas 
Haig—“ quem Focus ipse malleum Martis appellavit.” We 
like the witty reference to the Callie hero,” clementem quidem 
sed non dentibus carentem Tigrida”’; the ingenious rendering 
**vadum illud Dorsi Canini” for the Dogger Bank; and the 
punning quotation from Plautus—“‘ Tax, tax, est nostro tergo”’ 
—in a reference to the burdens of peace. Sir Herbert Warren 
touched humorously on the great Greek controversy, com- 
paring the defenders of compulsory Greek with the fabled student 
who, meeting a wild boar on Shotover, choked him with an 
Aristotle, saying: “It is Creek: eat it.” 

Spare Your Good. With an Introduction by FE. Gordon 
Duff. (Quaritch. 103. 6d. net.)—This “ lytell treatyse very 
profitable for every yonge man and yonge woman,” in rude 
verse of the time of Henry VIII, is the familiar story of the 
prodigal without the happy ending. The refrain “* Therefore 
spare your good that ve have in hand” is decidedly topical, 
as an encouragement to investors in the Vietory Loan. Mr. 
Gordon Duff, who has done so much to place the study of early 
English printing on a scientific basis, has edited this reprint as a 
bibliographical curiosity. Only two copies of the tract survive ; 
they were printed by Thomas Marshe in Fleet Street, next to 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in or after the reign of Queen Mary. 
But the tract, as we know from a fragment, had been printed 
earlier by Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s pupil and suecessor. 
Mr. Duff thinks that it may have been written by Robert 
Copland. 

The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 1915-1917. By 
FE. E. Robinson and VY. J. West. (Macmillan. 10s. net.)— 
Two teachers of Leland Stanford Junior University have put 
together in this interesting volume extracts from President 
Wilson’s official or public statements in regard to foreign affairs, 
and prefix a long Introduction describing and interpreting his 
policy. They are warm admirers of the President, and their 
defence of his watchful waiting upon events up to February, 
1917, deserves attention. 

The Bool: of Cheese. By C. Thom and W. W. Fisk. (Mac- 
millan. 8s, net.)—Two American experts describe in this 
interesting book both the scientific and practical sides of cheese- 
making. Many people will be glad to know how, for example, 
Cheddar, Edam, and Gruyére cheeses are made. It is consoling 
to learn that some familiar cheeses still have a right to their 
names. Camembert cheese is being made in America, but 
Roquefort, made from sheep's milk, is the monopoly of that 
place in Southern France, largely because the natural caves near 
Xoquefort provide the exact temperature and humidity required 
for the ripening of the cheese. Gorgonzola cheese, again, is 
almost all made by the Milanese, though Denmark produces a 
little; the cheeses are taken to the cool Alpine valleys where 
they ripen. Stilton is still an exclusively English product, 
because “the dairy sections of England are much more humid 
than those of America and there are less violent changes in 
temperature ’—a remark which is not true of our past spring. 
Cheese-making, for the finer kinds, is a long and complex business ; 
the best Parmesan, it seems, has to ripen for three or four years. 
The authors admit that inherited skill, which cannot be reduced 
to a formula, still plays a great part in the industry. They 
devote a chapter to “ Cheese in the Household,” quoting the 
authority of the American Department of Agriculture for the 
statement that a pound of American Cheddar cheese contains 
as much protein as 1°57 pounds of sirloin steak or 1°81 pounds of 
fresh ham, and supplies as much energy as 1°98 pounds of sirloin 
or 1°29 pounds of fresh ham. The figures will tantalize British 
readers, who for many months past have found cheese far scarcer 
than meat, 





The Harwich Naval Forces. By E. F: Knight. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Knight gives a spirited account 
of the work of the light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
minesweepers at Harwich, whose incessant activity contributed 
much to our victory, though for obvious reasons it was seldom 
mentioned in public during the war. The naval war began off 
Harwich on August 5th, 1914, with the sinking of the German 
mine-layer ‘ Kénigin Luise’ by the ‘ Amphion,’ which was in 
turn destroyed by a German mine nex? day. The Harwich 
flagship ‘ Arethusa’ played a great part in the action off Heligo- 
land on August 28th, 1914. But these stirring events were less 
important than the long and patient labours of the forces that 
kept the shipping routes clear, convoyed our merchantmen to 
Holland, hunted the ‘U’-boats, and harassed any enemy de- 
stroyers which ventured out of Zeebrugge or Ostend. Mr. Knight's 
account of this part of the Navy’s work is of very great interest. 
Its only fault is that it is too brief. 





Murray Marks and his Friends. By G. C. Williamson. (Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Williamson’s pleasant and well-illustrated 
memoir of the well-known art-dealer who died last year at the 
age of seventy-eight will be read with interest by many people. 
Mr. Marks was a friend of Whistler and Rossetti, and, partly at 
their instigation, began in the “ seventies” to import from Holland 
the blue and white Chinese porcelain which then became the 
rage. It was Mr. Marks who advised Mr. F. R. Leyland in the 
decoration of his celebrated house in Princes Gate, and who 
obtained for Whistler the commission to paint the Peacock 
Xoom which led to so much controversy between artist and 
patron. Dr. Williamson tells some anecdotes of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Frederick Sandys, Simeon Solomon, and others 
in Mr. Marks’s large circle. Mr. Marks was a generous benefactor 
to public museums. He was an expert on Renaissance bronzes; 
but for all that it is strange to find Dr. Williamson defending the 
authenticity of the notorious wax bust, almost certainly the 
work of a modern English sculptor, which Mr. Marks bought in 
1909 and sold to the Berlin Museum as the work of Leonardo. 
Even Homer nods, and in this case the general verdict of con- 
noisseurs has been adverse to Mr. Marks and the Berlin officials. 


Modern Morocco. By W. B. Harris and the Hon. W. Cozens- 
Hardy. (Bank of British West Africa.)—As Mr. W. B. Harris of 
Tangier is unquestionably the chief living authority on Moroces, 
we are not surprised to find that this “* Report on trade prospects 
with some geographical and historical notes,” compiled for the 
Bank of British West Africa, is a most instructive and valuable 
handbook. The author’s main object is to interest British mer- 
chants and manufacturers in Morocco, to show them that under 
good French rule the Moors are becoming rich and eager for 
foreign wares, and to point out the peculiarities of a trade which 
the Germans alone, before the war, had taken the trouble to 
study, with much profit to themselves. 
mercial information, the book contains an admirable description 
of Morocco, a good historical sketch, and an excellent French 
map on a scale of about twenty-five miles to the inch. 


Apart from the com- 





The Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. Edited by John Strong. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.)—Scotland last year underwent 
an educational revolution, similar to that which Mr. Balfour 
effected for England and Wales in 1918. The nine hundred and 
forty-seven School Boards, many of which were absurdly small 
and inefficient, gave place to thirty-eight Education Authorities 
with larger powers and greater responsibilities. The new bodies 
are elected by Proportional Representation ; the first election 
demonstrated the advantages of the system. Mr. Strong's 
annotated edition of the new Act is well worth reading. 





Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Founder of Singapore. By 
J. A. Bethune Cook. (A. H. Stockwell. 6s, net.)—It is a 
hundred years since Sir Thomas Raffles hoisted the British flag 
on the desert island of Singapore and founded the settlement 
which has become one of tie greatest ports in the world. Mr. 
Bethune Cook, an old resident in Malaya, has celebrated the 
centenary in this readable memoir of Raffles, one of the ablest 
and most statesmanlike of British Proconsuls. Raffles occupied 
Java in 1811, and had reformed the whole administration when 
the Home Government decided in 1818 to give the colony bacls 
to the Dutch. Raffles then proposed and carried out the 
foundation of Singapore as a centre for British trade, much te 
the annoyance of the Dutch monopolists, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
oo 
Aeschines, Speeches of (“ Loeb Library"), 18mo...... (Heinemann) net. 76 
Fannerjea (D. N.), India’s Nation Builders, 8vo........ (Headley) net 7,6 
Jingham (Comm. the Hon. B.), Falk! ands, Jutland, and the Bight, er 8vo 
(Murray) net 60 





Binns (O.), The Mystery of the Heart, er 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 6.0 
Bivti (J.), Jack Ranworth, cr 8vo............ ..(Ward & Lock) net 60 
3olton (F. H.), Into the Soundless Deep, cr 8vo.......... (R.T.S.) net 50 
HRowen (Marjorie), Crimes of Old London, cr 8vo.......... (Odhams) net 6,0 
Bower (Marian) -_ Lion (L. M.), The Chinese Puzzle (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Buchanan (Capt. Three Years of War in East Africa, Svo (Murray) net 12/0 
(larke (E. M.), Tie Love Lesson, cr 8VO............ (Arrowsmith) net 60 
Clement of Alexandria (“ Loeb Library"), 18mo....(Heinemann) net 76 
Diseases of bo | SSS Aero Fa? (E. Arnold) net 300 
Fabre (J. H.), The Sacred Beetle, and others, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Foss (K.), Til Our Ship Comes In, er &vo.......... (G. Richards) net 6.0 
Gilson (Capt. C.), The Mystery of Ah Jim, er 8vo........ (R.T.S.) net 5.0 
Grelling (R.), Belgian pesemneats, og eee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 106 
Haines (Alice C.), Firecracker Jane, cr 8vo...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 69 
Homer's Odyssey (* Loeb Library a | eee (Heinemann) net 76 
Horn (Kate), Handiey's Corner, cr 8V0.............000-5 (S. Paul) net 60 

net 86 


, Essays in Common Sense ag er 8vo (Headley) 
The Handy Boy's Book, 8vo....(Ward & Lock) 
"Yesod Hi iyirah (The 


Joad (C. E. M.) 


Johnson (V. net 6,0 


E. ), 


Kimchi (J.), Shekel Hakodesh (The Holy Shekel) ; 

Foundation of Religious Fear), by H. Gollanez (Oxford Univ Press) net 21.0 
Lane (W.), Giuinea-Pig Smith, cr 8vo................ (Arrowsmfth) net 6,0 
Jescock (S.), The Holhenzollerns in America, and other Impossibilities, 

I ebb 64nd ena de eadee dunce sovedeckeesesedébebeaes (Lane) net 50 
lorraine (Elsa), Triptyeh Oe Gs a cindce ceatnsds ees (Blackwe'l) net 3,0 
McCann (Rebecca), The Adventures of Annabel, &c., Vols. I.-1I., 18mo 

(Skeffington) each net 26 
Mackenna (R. W.), Through a Tent Door, 8vo........... (Murray) net 80 
Makins (G. H.), On Gunshot Injuries to the Blood Vessels (J. Wright) net 21,0 
Manly (H. P.), Automobile Ignition, 18mo.............. (G. Parker) net 11/0 
Midsummer Night's Dream, illus. by Lorna Burgoyne....(Simpkin) net 150 
Yiutarch’s Lives, Vol. VII. (‘ Loeb Library’), 18mo (Heypemann) net 7/6 
Pond (I. K.), The Meaning of Architecture, 8vo........ . (Batsford) net 96 
Porter (A. K.), Beyond Architecture, 8vo........... (Batsford) net 9.0 
Procoplus, Vol. III. (“ Loeb Library’), 18mo...... Ale inemann) net 76 
Re CEE ee BONE COPE, GF OVO. cc cccievicecssewedé (G. Richards) net 60 
faleeby (C. W.), The Whole Armour of Man, er 8vo....(G. Richards) net 7 
Sommers (C.), ‘Temporary Crusaders, er 8vo........ J. Lane) net 40 
Stumbles (A.), The White Ants, er &vo.......... (He: atin Cranton) net 60 
Wade (Sir C. G.), Australia: Problems and Prospects, 8xo 
sistem Univ. Press) net 4.0 





-TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST..W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GREAT JULY SALE 
OF LINENS 
Sale List sent post free. 
CLEAVER Ltd. 48.P. Donegali Place, BELFAST 
DAY AND UNTIL 26TH INST, 


HAMPTONS JULY 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are never equalled ¢ 


Carpets, Curtains. Furnishing Fabrics, Walipapers, Secondhand 
Furn‘ture, Houscho!d Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Glass, &c., see 


Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue 
Sent free. PALL MALL EAST, $.\V. 1 


Sleepless through Indigestion 


time after food 





ROSIKSON 


ro- 


SALE 


Isewhere in 


Indigestion often manifests itself some is 
taken. For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s 
sleep with troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by 
food fermentation, and sleep for the time being is banished. 
This is of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges are a most valuable and convenient remedy—con- 
venient because they are so handy to carry about or have at 
one’s bedside. They relieve the pain and discomfort imme- 
diately, and bring a wonderful feeling of relief and tranquillity. 
in the form of 


one 









to | 


All who are subject to Indigestion, whether 

Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation, &c., will derive 
the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge after meals 
or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced, 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr. | 
Jenner's original formula rheir value is briefly explained by their power 
correct Acidity generated fool fermentation. They are quite harmless, | 
having no effect whatever on the stomach itself, and may be taken for as long 


it becoming indispensable. 


as is nece ssary witho 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
01 the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
1432 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition, ‘The only Grand Prize awarded toa 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
‘Ihe only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
| 61 STAAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 5, 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


| 25 Darlington Strect, 


REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


manages about 150 licensed Inns. 
Ask for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5% paid rezularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1 


A PEACE RISK. 





Whe is oarrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


_WESLEVANA BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, AND BOOKPLATHS 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
- will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 


Street, W. 1, on Wednesday, July 16th, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS, 
prising a portion of the 
Esq., of Bylands, Boscombe ; 
formed by the late George Stampe, 
of a gentleman, including autograph 


plaques, medallions, and engravings, the 


LETTERS, and BOOKPLATES, com 
vollected by the late Alexander Allan 
remarkable collection of Wesleyan. 
, and now the property 
pottery, busis, 
es of Sir Edward 


AUTOGRAPH 
sporting books « 
4 port ion of t K 
1., Of Great Grimsby 
letters, printed 
property of the 





books, 
Trusts 





Burne-Jones, Bart., deceased; the joint property of Mrs, Mackail and Sir Philip 
Purne-Jones, Bart.; the property of H. S. Guinness, Esq., of Barton Hall, 
Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, and including a number of books presented to Sir Kdward 
Burne-Jones, Bart., by A. C. Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti, and William Morris, 
including many volumes of their own works; Madame de Pompadour's Copy 
of the Elzevir Homer; Columna’s Hypnerotomachta Poliphili, 1499; an ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of bookplates; Works on the Fine Arts, Sport, 
Travel, and Natural History, &c 
May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had 
m3 ALI ABLE Rg AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Property ‘airfax Murray, Esq., Decease 1, 
\ ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, ann HODGE 
pS will SELL by AUCTION, at their larze Galleries, and 35 New Boad 
Street, W. 1, on Friday, July 18th, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

Very choice and valuable EARLY PRINTE SD BOOKS, witha few illuminated 
Manuscripts, the property of Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq.,deceased (sold by ord 
of the Executors), comprising the Famous Block Book of the Apocalyptic Visions 
of St. John, c. 1460; Rare XVth and AVIth Century Books, with woodcuts, 
including Columna’s Mer des Histoires, Verard, ¢. 1505, with a folding Woodeut 
hitherto unknown to Bibliographers; a Fine and Extensive Series of Tracts 


by Savonarola, 
scripts on vellum ; 
AVIith Centurv Lyonese 

May be viewel two days prior. 


many with woodcuts; Illustrated Liturgical and Secular Manu- 
Books in Fine Bindings, including Beautiful Examples of 
Workmanship, &c., &e 

lilustrated Catalogues may 


be had. 


FOR SALE & To LET. 
B RB EWG © BB, SF & F 
8 miles from Wolverhampton, 16 from Stafford, and 24 from Four 


Ashes Station (L.N.W.R.). 





THOMAS J. BARNETT & SONS will submit for sale by auction at “THE 
AUCTION MART,” 25 DARLINGTON STREET, WOLVERHAMPYION, o1 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rp, 1919, at 7 o'clock, a very 

COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE, 
“ Bargate,” Brewood, with extensive gardens and outbuildings, occupying a 


in this healthy Village, and containing an area 
YARDS or thereabouts, 
a PRIVATE SCHOOL OR PUBLIC 


secluded and central position 
of 5,603 SQUARE 
The premises are eminently suited for 
INSTITUTION, the accommodation comprising 3 Reception Rooms, 39 ft. 6 in, 
by 28 ft. 6in., 28ft. by 15 ft. 6in., and 21ft. Gin. by 16 ft., with numerous 
other large rooms and kitchen quarters on the greund floor, and on the first floor 
are 1L bedrooms, 
Printed particulars, with plan, may be 
MONCK TON, Solicitors, 27 Waterloo Street, 
Wolverhampton, 


obtained from Messrs. COLMORE & 
Birmingham ; or the Auctioncers, 


PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


” DMORE, 
A 

Beautifully and healthily situated, 
Poole Harbour to Corfe Castle and the 
acres of well-wooded grounds, lawns, 
station, few minutes of trams, and within 

Containing 10 bed and sitting-rooms, 5 re 
offices, verandah and conservatory, stabling for 3 
(adapted as a garage) with chauffeur’s room over 

Eminently suitable for a school, nu 
or boarding-house 


panoramic views across 
and standing In about 1} 
ose to 


commanding 
Purbeck Hills, 
garden and carriage drive. Cle 
3 miles of Bournemouth 
eption-rooms, and excellent domestic 
horses, double coaclihouse 


r convales: 


irsing of ent home, private ho‘el 


and immediate possession 


Would be completely redecorated to suit tenant 
given. Rental £150. Would sell 

Orders to view, photo, and further particulars of GOODING BROS., Fstate 
Avents and Valuers, Bath Felephove 1139. Telegrams, “ Goodings, Bath.” 


AL L TO LET, morning or afternoon, for Lectures, Meetings, 
* Situated in centre of West End, Moderate charges,-—Apply 
SECRETARY, 3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1, 


the 
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O be Let or Sold, the ARNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL, 
Burley-in-Wharfedale (closed in 1916 because of war). Well equipped 

and furnished for girls’ day school and kindergarten ; easily convertible into 
first-class private residence ; i ~ ealthy sit garden, well-laid grass and cinder 
tennis courts; small addock ; ca thy situation ; close to station and moors ; 
fine views ; new heating istrict now offers exceptional 
= for heal apparati of above kind, with or without bearders.— 

Address CRESSWELL, 1 Burley-in- -Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 


ADY has TO LET in her comfortable Country House, 

$00 ft. above the sea, TWO BEDROOMS} and Large SITTING-ROOOM 

opening on to terraced garden, with glorious views. Golf, tennis, croquet, 

bathing, sea-fishing. Inclusive terms July and August, 6 guineas each a week. 
References given and received.—Mrs. A. GORDON, Lyme Regis. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
T° EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country weil, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDR EDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books ; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 
grams: “ Battleaxe, Edge, ‘London.’ ) 








(Telephone : 


[July 12, 


ARLISLE EDUCATION COMMITTER 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD TEACHERS OF CENTRAL SCHOOLS. 
The Carlisle Education 


appointments, viz. 
H — MASTER of a BOYS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL at a salary of £500 per 


Committee invite applications for the following 


HEAD- “MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL at a salary of £400 
per annum. 
The school accommodation in each case will be about 200. 
Applicants must state their age, and must be Graduates with an Honours 
at a resident British University, hold a teaching diploma, and haye 
rience in the teaching of Mathematics and Physical Seience. 

"aan application may be had from the undersigned on receipt of a Stamped, 
addressed envelope, and applications, together with copies of not more thay 
8 recent testimonials, must be received by me not later than Monday, the 28th 

ant. 

The appointments are subject to the condition that the persons appointed 
must be certified as medically fit by the school medical officer. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is prohibited, and will be cansidered 
a disqualification. 


Chief Education Office, By order 





R. H. E. MURRAY, PUBLISHERS’ CLERK for many 
years in the service of Smith, Elder, and Co., and Sole Clerk in charge 

of the Dictionary of National Biography throughout the publication of that work 
by that firm, desires suitable employment out of London; seaside (South Coast) 
preferred, Well accustomed to responsibility. Good knowledge of accounts, 
Could act as Secretary or Librarian, Excellent references.—Address 54 Har- 
borough Road, ae et London, 8.W. 16 ay ae 
~~ AUTHORITY 


PieMINGHAM EDUCATION 
ASTON DAY CONTINU 


UATION SCHOOL, 

SEVEN ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required to teach one or more of the 
following subjects to youths (14-16) from local Eugineering Works in a Con- 
tinuation School to be opened at the end of September next :--English, Geo- 
graphy, History (with Civics), Physical Exercises and Games, Music, Practical 
Mathematics, = — eee Science, Wood and Metal Work, Machine Con- 
struction and 

Candidates should. ‘state principal and subsidiary subjects in order of pre- 
ference. They will be expected to take part in the corporate life of the school. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience up to but not 
exceeding £350. There is also a war allowance. The scale of salaries for 
Secondary Schools will apply. Application forms and seale may be obtained 
from the undersigned. Applications should be returned on or before July 19th. 











Education Office, Council House, P. D. INNES, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham. Chief Educa ration _Officer. 
IRE BECK COLLEGE. 


The Governors of the Gollege invite APPLICATIONS for the following 
POSTS. The candidates selected must be qualified to secure recognition by the 
University of London. 

LECTURER IN CLASSICS, specially qualified to teach Greek and Ancient 
History. Initial salary £300, rising to £400, with temporary war bonus of £39. 

LECTURER IN ENGLIGH LANGUAGE, specially qualified in Philology. 
Initial salary £250, risin; £350, with temporary war bonus of £39. 

LECTURER (PART- TIME) IN ECONOMICS. Minimum salary £200. 

LECTURER (PART-TIME) IN ITALIAN. Salary £100. 

Applications, stating degrees and qualifications, must be received, not later 
than 25th July, by the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, 
B.0. 4, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

~ COMMITTEE. 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION 
NEWTOWN COUNTY (BOYS) SCHOOL. 

Wanted, HEAD- MASTER. Duties to commence about September 15th, 
1919. Commencing salary £350 per anaun.—. ——- stating subjects, 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of four recent testimonials, to 
reach this office by August 9th, 1919. 

County Education Offices, 

Newtown 

July 9th, 1919. 


yOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 38.E. 1. 


HEAD OF GIRLS’ TRADE SCHOOL. 

Required, in September next, a SENIOR MISTRESS to be Head of the 
Girls’ Trade School. Commencing salary £300, plus war bonus according to 
Lc, Regulations, rising to. £400 by £15 increments. Candidates should be 
between 27 and 40 years of age and hold a good University Degree or its equivalent. 
Applications to be received by 17th July.—Conditions of appointment may 
le obtained by enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to C. IT. MILLIS, 


Principal. 
—— POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 1. 
ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

Required in September next for full time or part time work, an ENGLISH 
MISTRESS io @ School for Girls. Subjects: History or Literature and 

hlementar nee. For full time post initial salary £180 (with war bonus 
according bo L.C.0 tions), rising by £10 to £270, for part time post (three 
or four days a week), salary pro rata. —Particulars to be, y ad by sending stamped 
addressed ‘foolse ap envelope. ~ MILLIS, Principal. 


c HESHIRE EDU c. ATION COMMITTEE 


CREWE EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited trom trained and experienced teachers of Physical 
Training for a post which combines the duties of 
(1) INSTRUCTOR of PHYSICAL TRAINING for Men Teachers in the 
County Training College, Crewe, and (2) SUPERVISOR of PHYSICAL 'TRAIN- 
ING in the Elementary Schools in Crewe. The joint salary is £300 per annum. 
Applications to be sent to the undersigned before 24th July, giving particulars 
of age, training and experience, together with copies of recent testimonials. 
H. D. STRUTHERS. 


LLEWELYN PHILLIPS. 











Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


\HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING C ‘OLLEGE, “CR EWE.— 

/ Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER (Man) in MATHE- 
MATICS and GEOGRAPHY in the Cheshire County Training College for 
‘Teachers, to begin dutics on September 18th. The Lecturer will be expected 
to assist in the training of students in practical teaching. Salary £300 per 
annum, boeu-resident, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maxioum of £450. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, education and experience, together 
with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the — amy gned not later than 
24th July. . SERUPTUERS, 


Education Offices, Crewe. Secretary. 
\ ASTERS WANTED.—(1) Classics (Ireland), up to £300 
res. (2) Chaplain and Sports, £250 res. (3) Sports Master, Rowing 
with some Sc. or Lang. £150 res. (4) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Genl. subjs. 
good salaries; good cricket or football desirable. —FU RE CAREER ASS0- 
CLATLON, Tutorial Dept., 53 viK FORIA st., s.W. 


PRIVATE TUTOR wanted for ~~ y Aug. to Dec., to 
egach boy for responsions; plenty of sport; liberal salary. —FULURE 
ABEEB ASSOCLALION, as above, 











Paddington 3440. Tele. 15 Fucker Stzoct. Castiale, A. H. COLLINGW 00D, 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required, in September, GYMNASTIC ——— to take charge also of 
games. Secondary School experience and ualifications. Dartford, 
Bedford, or Chelsea essential. ‘Salary according to es and experience. 
Scale under revision.—Applications should 2 sent before July 19th to 0. 
BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application 
forms may be obtained upon | the Teceipt of a of a sts uunped, addressed foolscap env elope. 
OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Wanted, in September, an experienced non-resident LECTURER to be 
responsible for the instruction of students in Educational Handwork. 
lf the candidate appointed can assist in the supervision of general Sehoo! 
Practice the post will be a whole-time one. Salary according to qualifications 
= : ee, minimum £160. 
mediate application (no form required) should be made to the ACTING 
PRINCIPAL at the College. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE EXETER. 
Thé Governors invite applications for the following posts :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. 
INSTRUCTOR in HANDWORK and ASSISTANT in EDUCATION. 
The salary attached to each post will be from £150 to £200, according to 
qualifications. 
Applications must be lodged with the REGISTRAR (from whom a form 
and particulars can be obtained) not later than 5th August, 1919. 
ARLINGTON ~ EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
The Education Committee propose to appoint a MALE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the 
Borough. Commencing salary £200-£250, according to qualifications and 
experience. Candidates should have had a good education, experience of social 
work, and some knowledge of industrial conditions.—Forms of application and 
details of duties oa obtained from the undersigned, and should be returned 








4 








completed by July 21st, 1919. A. C. BOYDE. 
Education Office, Darlington. 
HAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


an HANG 
K PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required for this School, to arrive 
early in January, 1920. Candidates should be about 25 years of age, unmarried, 
and possess a SCIENCE DEGREE. Pay, Taels 165 per meusem, without 
allowances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund. Under agreement 
for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At an average rate 
of exchange, Taels 165 equals about £25. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 
First-class intermediate passage is provided, and half-pay is allowed during 
voyage. Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the 
Council's Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible — 
JOHN POOK & CO., Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 68 Feachurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. July, 1919. 


BeYPTIAN MINISTRY ~—OOF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to 
English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a Degree in Honours of a British University or 
its equivalent and should have had experience in Secondary Schools. A Diploma 
in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

Initial salary £360 a year, on pensionable staff, 
of £5 a month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
HE BARD, Esq yptian Educational Mission, 


Wwaew \RWICKSHIRE | EDUCATION 


ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, RUGBY. 

Wanted, for September, (1) an experienced MISTRESS with an Honours 
Degree in English or History, (2) a MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM-MISTRESS 
for Geography and Elementary Arithmetic, and (3) a JUNIOR MISTRESS 
for Lower School work. 

Salary for (1) and (2) in accordance with the county’s scale from £180-£350. 
Salary for (3) according to qualifications and experience 

Apply for form of application to EDUCATION OFFICE, Warwick. 

TEADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the above- named School invite applieations for the positior 
of HEAD-MASTER, which will Le vacant at the end of the Midsummer Term, 
1919. The school is a mixed school of 314 pupils (129 boys, 185 girls). It is 
full and arrangements for extensions are in progress. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a Unive rsity 
British Possessions 

The initial salary will be from £500 to £600, according 
experience, 

Application should be made before 21st July on a form which may be obtained 


in Shanghai 





teach 


with temporary war bonus 





obtained from §, ©. 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 


COMMITTEE. 




















in the United Kingdom or 


to qualifications and 





from . RENNARD, 
Guiseley, near Leeds Seere ts ary to the Governors. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


¢ (OSS sae. 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specialist in History. 
Candidates should be Graduates of a University with training or experience. 
Ability to heip with one other subject or games a recommendation. Salary 
£150, by £10 annually to £220. Higher initial salary may be given for previous 
experience.—Forms of application, to be returned not later than 19th July, 
may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope, from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 4th July, 1919. 


rIVRURO COLLEGE, CORNWALL.—Wanted, in September, 
TWO resident ASSISTANT-MASTERS. Chief subjects Latin, Frouch 
and Laglish.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
There are vacancies for Whole-Time Teachers to begin work in September 


ti— 
ma) ENGLISH MASTER at the WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Candidates for this position—and for position (b}—should possess a good Honours 


EED S§ UN TV @ eee tS wz. 


The Council of the University will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN at a salary of £400 a year.—Applications should be addressed ta 
ph ~~ ramet The University, Leeds, from whom all particulars may be 
obtained, 








University Degree or its equivalent, but the qualification will not be insisted 
on in the case of persons otherwise exceptionally qualified, The teacher ap- 
pointed will also be required to teach arithmetic. 
Commencing salary £150 to £210 a year, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence; rising to £300 by yearly increments of £15, thence to £400 by £10 increments. 
Preference will be given to persons who have served with the Forces of the 


Town, 

(b) ENGLISH MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLOOMS- 
LURY. In addition to the qualifications mentioned above, candidates should 
have had experience in teaching girls of 14 years of age. 

Commencing salary £120 a year, rising to £270 by annual increments of £10. 
The commencing salary may be increased to £160 a year, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, 

(c) ART MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLOOMSBURY. 
Candidates should possess a good knowledge of design and the practical applica- 
tion of art to various kinds of technical work. Experience of teaching girls over 
14 years of age essential. 

Salary as for position (6) above. 

For each of the above 3 positions a temporary bonus of 15s. a week is payable. 

Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1), 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary). Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 15th July, 1919. 
Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

(University of London.) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
MEDIAEVAL LITERATUP.F, which has recently been instituted. 

Salary £250 (non-resident), 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, 
to whom applications for the post should be sent not later than Thursday, July 17th, 


( {AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
F en 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 





BEPFoRD 


There will be vacancies on the Staff next term for MASTERS to teach the 
following subjects:—(1) FRENCH; (2) ENGLISH; (3) MATHEMATICS 
(these are Senior Posts and the minimum initial salary under the County Scale 
will be £200); (4) HISTORY; (5) GEOGRAPHY, with Nature Study if 
possible; (6) JUNIOR ENGLISH, Minimum initial salary £160, with allow- 
ance for previous experience. All candidates for Senior Posts should possess 
an Honours degree; candidates for other posta with a good Pass degree will be 
considered.—Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, 
may . henry of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

ist July; 1919. 





A BasTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
P 


The Council invites applications for the posts of :— 

(a) ASSISTANT LROTURER in FRENCTL in the Faculty of Arts. 

) ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH itn the Faculty of Commerce, 
(c) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SPANISH in the Faculty of Commerce. 

Other things being equal, preference will be given in the case of the French 
Lectureships to candidates who have also qualifications in German, and in the 
case of the Spanish Lectureship to a candidate who has also qualifications fn 
italian, 

The salary in each case is £250 per annum, and the appointment wil! in the 
first Instance be made for three years, At the end of this period the Assistant 
lecturers are elizible for permanent appointments at a salary rising from £250 to 
£400, 

Candidates are requested to send five copics of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials so as to reach the SECRETARY, Armstrong 
College, not later than July 19th, 1919. 


ARMST RONG COLLEGE, 
a4 











NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The Council invites applications for the following posta :— 

(1) LECTURER in INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS. 
Salary £250 per annum. 

(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS, who will be required to 
lecture also in Economic Geography and, if possible, Statistics. Salary £200. 

Both appointments will be in the first instance for three years. At the end 
of this period the Lecturers will be eligible for permanent appointments at salaries 
rising to £400. 

Candidates are requested to send 5 copies of their applications and of not more 
than three testimonials not later than July 21st to F. H. PRU EN, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERsity COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 







The Council of the College is about to appoint ASSISTANT. LECTURERS 
in the Departments mentioned below. The appointments will be for a period 
of two years only, with a possibility of being extended for one further year. 
The stipend offered is £200 per annum. The departments concerned are :— 

ENGLISH. PHILOSOPHY. 
FRENCH. ECONOMICS, 
CH EMISTRY. ZOOLOGY. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Applications should be sent in to the REGISTRAR of the College before 
July 21st, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

At the close of the current session the University College of Wales will proceed 
to the appointment of PROFESSORS in AGRICULTURE, GEOLOGY, PUR Dy 
MATHEMATICS, WELSH. 

The initial stipend of each of the above Chairs is £600 a year. 

Particulars may be obtained of the REGISTRAR of the University College 
of Wales, whom applications should reach on or before July 25th, 1919. 

Applications may be accompanicd by testimonials and references. 

J. H,. DAVIES, 

June 28th, 1919. Registrar, 


OSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE SCHOOL, 

















Duties to commence on the first day of the Autumn term 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 38.W. 11. 


The Governing Body invite applications for the following a , t 
from Ist September, 1919 :-— - ’ conimpadeeaes 

ASSISTANT LECTURER (Women’s Department) on SCTENCE as APPLIED 
to HOUSECRAFT. Honours Degree essential. Commencing salary will be 
£120 to £150, depending upon qualifications and experience, rising to £270 in 
accordance with the L.C.C, Scale. A temporary war bonus of £39 per annum is 
also paid, 

For particulars of the above appointment send stamped, addressed envelope to 
the SECRETARY. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Council of the University wi'l require, next October, a Graduate in 
Mathematicai Honours for the post of MATHEMATICAL TUTOR and ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Salary £350.—Applications, with 
testimonials of successful teaching experience, to be sent before July 22nd to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
j\\.X-OFFICERS of good education, with teaching ability 
‘4 and powers of discipline with boys, are urgently needed for scholastic 
work, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Scholastic Agents, have over 500 
vacancies on their books with salaries from £80-£200 or more resident ; £160-£200 
or more non-resident. No charge for registration; reduced terms of com- 
mission.—158-162 Oxford Street, Londen, W. 1. 





cig required for large Provincial Y.M.C.A. Busi 

ness qualifications desirable, but powers of leadership, adaptability, and 
genuine desire to help men essential.—Apply, stating age, salary required, and 
qualifications—Commercial, Social, Educational, Religious, and Sporting. Enclox 
photograph (which will be returned) to Box 918, The Spectater, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2 


TNYHE SCOTTISH Y.M.C.A. will be glad to hear from young 

men of good education with a view to their taking SECKETARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS as a life work Experience in organizing work for 
the welfare of young men or boys will be of value.—Form of application and 
full particulars as to nature of work and salary may be obtained from the 
STAFFING SECRETARY, Scottish Y.M.C.A, Headquarters, 118 George Street 
Edinburgh, 





TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

J VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &c. 
LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
se (Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 
TE r y. n JULY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 

4\VERY FRIDAY in JULY at 3.30 The T 

4 of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom of 
the Great Poets.” Admission Free.—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC. 
as above, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING a JOLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
~*~ 











TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, 

In connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Girton College, Moral Sciences. Tripos, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate, 

Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma and the Diploma in Teaching and the Higher 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in 
neighbouring.schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £8 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or itsequivalent, Loan Fund. Special grants to Honour Students 
of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 








Salary £350 and share of capitation fees. The average for the last two years | 


about £300. Average number of boys for the last two years about 150. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions, 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas, 

The house affords accommodation for boarders, 

Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age and whether married, 
and with one copy of not more than three testimonials, not later than 17th July, 
1919, to the undersigned, 0. B. GILES, 

Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Granmar 


J0th June, 1919, School Foundation, Wide Bargate, Loston, 


| LING'’S 5 
TIVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 


PRINCIPAL at 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


R OYAL 
ncipal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


Pri 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 2nd, 1019 The 
College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Sclence and Arts 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
a few Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition, in June, 1920. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Roya! Holloway College 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


PHE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

An EXAMINATION for the following Institution Scholarships will be held 

in January next :— 





Two Scholarships of £80 each 
One Scholarship of £60. 
One Scholarship of £50. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a University, or affillated Culleg, 
selected by the successful candidate, in any course of study chosen by him and 
approved by the Counefl of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor. 

Entries should be addressed by the 15th December to the SHORETARY, 
Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1, from 
whom the Syllabus of Examination and further particulars can be obtained. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S8.W. II. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of ‘Teachers, 

Head of Department: Miss MARY E, MARSDEN. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery, Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students,—For Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 





COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuasties, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical G yurnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physiology, aud Hygieue, Danciag, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachors, President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr. 0, 4, 
ey ee M.A. ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information concern- 
ing Scholatships and Loan Fund apply to the Prlacipal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE _—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B. $e. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, | Fruit- -presery ‘Ing. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


NARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing, Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
€3 gna. per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 





date.— Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 


CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond, (Girton College). —First-rate 
Modern Education, Premisea specially built for a School, Large Playing-flelds 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 

EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
grounds of 5 acres, Good 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; 
tennis, hockey, swimming, 


Net-ball, 




















education, Great attention to health, 
riding. —Principal, Miss FORD, 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. —Boarding Houses, 14 

4 Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begina Sept. 18th ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
lMvVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
H 1 ne a ee a ee 
. OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 6165,” 
rINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Sclenve branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hoe key and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, 
YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Next Term opens September 220d. Vacancies for Girls, 11 to 20 years, 
Entire charge taken. Preparation for all Exams, Sound English education, 
with facilities for elder girls to speciatize in Art, Music, French, Dancing and 
Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, Terms £80 to £150 per annum,.—Principai, 
Mist BUCKINGHAM, 
| econ ESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5, 
Principal — —Miss PARKER, 

Boarding and Day Schoolfor ths Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
Languages, Engish, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas 
a year, Officers’ daughters, 65 guine a3 a year, 

{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeda, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 

T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
rospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 

Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training Colleze, 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDH EAD. 
Summer Term began on Thursday, “May Sth, and ents on Pontes. July 3ist, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tei. : Gray shott, 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
. Thorough modern education at + moderate cost for girls up to the ag» of 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school bulldlags, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
oRuation ; very suitable for delicate giris.—lor Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress. 


FOREIGN. 
Ho SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE.—Miles. 


MARIE GEORGES and C HAN SLOT TE HUGUENIN beg to announce 
that they can receive a few Englis: irls in their Home School at La Roque 
sur Céze in L anguedoc, where individual teaching is given on modern lines. 
La Roque is a charming village situate lon a tributary of the Rhone, in beautiful 
svenery. The pupils lead a healthy open-alr life, in which mental and physical 
culture go hand in hand. Country excursions in the surrounding district are 
a special feature. Special attention is givea to gymnastics and games, and 
also to useful handicrafts such as gardening, domestic science, bookbinding, 


and applied art.—For terms, &c., apply to Mile. MARIE GEORGES, Ecole- 
Foyer, La Roque sur Céze (Gard), France. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


YVHE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 
an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on Oc tober 
the Ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS L6e, Five minutes’ walk from the 
Bots de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, Bb. és L,-Ph., 
St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


1 Dios ATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class 

School for Young Ladies, les Allidres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne 
‘Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. 
Fine situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illustrated Prospectus 
apply to PRINCIPAL. 


QU WETZERLAND. -Mountain 
late Head-Master and Wile. 
tuition. Modern languages, Sports. 
Tausanne, Switzerland 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ft OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with ful! ilinstrated descrip - 
tion of life at the 3 i Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.-—(lublication 
Lept.), GIEVES, L * Royal Navy Mouse,” 21 Old Boad Street, Londoa, Whi, 


Boarding 


Home (alt. 4,500 ft.) with 
Health first consideration, Expert private 
~Address, BOURNE, Hotel Clarence, 


TUTOR, M.A.,, 








——s 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina. 
{ions to Royal Naval Coilege, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. arly 
applications should be made, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C¢, 3, 


UTTON v ALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). 
K Maldstone, or age modern school buildings po boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, for juniors; sitvation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Roy 
Ww. W. HOL DGATE, M. AS or from the Cle tk, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


OLL AR ACADEMY, N.B. Founded in 
Head-Master : CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A 
The NEW SESSION begins on Monday, Ist September, 1919. Comple‘e 
High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for University, Ciyi 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
situation.—Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application 
to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


|} IGHGATE SCHOOL. —The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM, will be held on November 20th and 2Ist, when 6 FOUNDATION, 
1 GLADSTONE, and 5 ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSKAPS will be 
open for award. Values £41-£65.—Application to the HEAD-MASTER befors 
November Lith. “ Not classics in chief nor science alone, but the adaptation 
of a boy’s work to his special capacity and needs, as these become manifest.” 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, ZORBx. 
Under the Management of a Committees of tho Society of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (somstim: Examiner to th) 
Teachers’ Training Syniicate of the Univorsity of Cambridge In School Manags- 
ment and Method). 

Seven Scholarships (Sciences, History, Classics, Meticine), two Intermeliaty 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Metical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1915-1913), 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on applicatioa tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Boot! ham School, York, 


“ELLY COLLEGE, | TAVISTOCK Recognized by tha 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in be: autiful situation, 349 feat above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat. 

house, &e, Footbal!, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £53. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Motor from 


1818. 





PRIVATE TUITION, 
| pemieaenumeneete .—Recent Successes 
J f Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH * (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSLITIUS 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bournemouth, 


&c. 


gained by Pupils 





} EADING ALOUD. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives Private Lessons in Elocution, Expression, Interpretation. Reciting 
& Lecturing. Terms forwarded, 446 Strand, W.C, 2 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC” (without MS.), 
by CHAS, SEYMOUR, 4s, net, pub. by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London 
YXPERT TUITION in ENGL ISH, COMPOSIT LON, LATIN, 


‘4 FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., 
given at Clapham or at’ Oxford Strect by experienced College 
109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYs, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Fstablished 1867.) Pleasantly sitvated in its own 


grounds, Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
football, tennis, &c.—Apply for prospectus, Head-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc 


for exams. Or self-improvemen 
Putor,— Write 


SPRING HILL, 


a AKING WITHOUT NOTES” will make you 3 
kK CONVINCING EXTEMPORE SPEAKER. Will enable you to pre 
speeches without writing them. ——, Vaq., F.R.H.S., writes :—* Your le 4 


are the most helpful and practical I have seen.”’- Particulars from “ T H. 
Claremont, Skipton Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 


CIR THEODORE MORISON highly recommends FRENC H, 
b LADY as excellent COACH for BOYS or GIRLS, resident or visiting, for 
Army, Civil Service, &c. Clever conversationalist Write LADY MORISON, 
at 29 Albion Street, Hyde Park. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Gi CROOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (fre oi 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
ie yet of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should bo give: 2, 
‘TON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
T nS 29 : 5038 Central. 


eee Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
ge 7 Me of pupils, locality preferred, ranzo 
7 of fees, &c.) 
_— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely réaponsible for ths 


ye staffs of the most important schools, and thus ably 
© supply information dificult to obtain elsewhoro, 
OMces—158- 162 OXFO wD ST., LONDON, WL. Telephono—1136 Muse um 


({HOICE OF SCHOOLS “AND “TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND bo., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4923. 
‘ee oe MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.L. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teacliers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the —- of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been ca'cu- 
lated oa the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Begistrar—Miss ALICK M, FOUNTAIN. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istio and Secretarialwork, Coursefromanydate, Excellent introductions given. 





UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLIGATED, 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work, 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Strect, Cardiff. 


—————— == 


_— EARLSWOOD 
} SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Scerctary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 4, 


INSTITUTION, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
/ palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
J, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 
Soule iaineieaiaipienatiin Rg a Soren, Se 
MMO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State a:nount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


PQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
P LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up). £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANI'S LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

cribing the residences, &c., of nymerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Countr’, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthonics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr, A, V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., \ssocn., Ltd., 22 raven St., Trafalgar Square, W.0,2, 


Ty\O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 
J substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways’ 
“Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
delicious, Prices: 26s. 3d, per doz. quarts (hock), 163. 3d, per doz. pints 
(hock); 1 doz. carr. paid.—H. WHITEWAY & to., Ltd. (Desk M), The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


| Gey COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
ai and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s. 6d, 
per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
Importers (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
p Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28, Specimens sent free-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
aseured, Up to 7a, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
ro‘urned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or ahaewlah, Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. FEatd. 1850, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishinz to receive fu'l value should apply to the actual manufao‘uroera, 
Mvasra, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifiorwarded by post, valuy 
yer return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 

on vuleanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s,, gold 15s., platinum £2, 
Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal.—Messrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Strect, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 


{OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.3. 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, ‘Tins 1s, 6d, 
2s, 6d., 56,, post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 C ookesmooro Road, Sheffield, 


Shee CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
APPEALS for FUNDS to send away about 20,000 CHILDREN fora 
FORTNIGHT’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY in JULY and AUGUST. 
Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the SECRETARY OF THE 
FUND, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


WRITE FOR MONEY. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN, 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
ae Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 
0 acl, 

Fees :—Fiction Course, £2 23.; 
both Courses, £3 3s, 

Work criticised constructively. Suitable MSS. placed for 
highest rates, Cash paid immediately on acceptance. 

For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL G,” LITERARY 
SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 





News Course, £2 24; Inclusive Fee for 
publication at 
TRAINING 











Po SS ae 
( Forcleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ 1/- 244 &46 y 


> — 




















THE 


‘“ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KI&a AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 
The National Refuges London Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2, 











SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY’S 


work for 
HUMANITY AND THE EMPIRE. 
4,851 formerly homeless and uncared-for Children 
now being sheltered, trained, and equipped, 
Over 23,000 received into the Homes. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 








“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


—o 


Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. Ovals. 


pinet 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 








e a 
2O for V5 
Also in boxes of 
S5O and 100 











c— 


Vit for al 





Spinet Mixture 
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Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 


writes :—‘‘I am not myself much of a smoker, but my friends have tried your 
* De Reszke’ Cigarettes aud like them exceedingly, 
Max Pemberton, Esq., J.P. writes:—‘‘ The ‘De 
Reszke’ Ciga» ttes were very pleasing and I thought 
them good.’ 
2s A, E. Matthews, Esq. writes :—“ Without doubt 
the ‘ De Reszke’ American is the one cigarette worth 
trying to gei to-day.’ 
Madame Albani wri es:— “‘ My fiends s 
highly of tie ex cellent quality of your te 
Reszk*’ Cigarettes.” 
CIGARETTE that has won such high 
og surély worth knowing. bs 
is why we suggest your giving “ 
Reszkes” a trial. 


‘DeReszke’ 


Fisorg' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens 
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e e 99 PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL | 
in time | RICA CIBRA 

J ATLANTIC ISLANDS | 

They were assembled in a London | 1 THE I ADA 
office, waiting for a well-known business 
man. ‘ Jones is sure to be in time. | 18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC | 
I have never known him late for an 
appointment yet,’’ wasa remark that was | } 
made. Jones is very much alive, very t } 
efficient, the very soul of punctuality. qi J 
oe? ee ee ees Soe ew Ce ee Oe ce A et Se 


He keeps his appointments on time, 
and never misses a train, because he 
can depend upon his watch, which is a 
Waltham. Waltham watches are the 
daily reminders, the /imekeepers in very 
truth for millions of men in all parts of 
the world to-day. Ask your Jeweller 
to show you one. Accurate, reliable, 
and durable for a lifetime. 


Waltham Watches 





























Prices vary according obtainable from reli- 
to the grade of move- able watchmakers and - 
ment selected. Es- jewellers. Waltham 
pecially recommended: movements are fitted het 
Vangu ard” and in cases, made hy the 


a 
Dome 








“ Riverside” grades. Demnison Watch Case 
Waltham Watches are Co., Birmingham. 
Descriptive Literature Free from | ani an } 


WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), - 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. r. : . 
(Sti Wholesale) igare es. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia, : 


290 fr lo | 


| Also 5QOs.& 100s 










































































| . HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON J 
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URIC ACID EXCESS. 


THE CAUSE OF ALL GOUTY 


SUFFERING. 


Uric acid is a natural waste product resulting from the 
constant chemical and physiological changes taking place 
during the wonderful process of body building. It is so 
inimical to the wellbeing of the individual that its immediate 
destruction and removal are imperative. The liver and kid- 
neys are specially entrusted with the accomplishment of this 
important work, and if from any cause they fail in ridding 
the system of the poisonous uric acid, gout invariably results. 

Uric acid poisoning in its early stages is always accompanied 
by characteristic symptoms. The circulation is impeded by 
the clogging uric acid and the resultant congestion sets up 
the intense and persistent headaches which are such a source 
of misery to gouty subjects. Sluggish liver, dyspepsia, acidity, 
heartburn, and flatulence are also common forerunners of gout. 
The effect of uric acid upon the nerves is to cause pronounced 
nervous and mental depression, or a great deal of debility. 
These are some of the early stages of gout, denoting the 
stealthy advance of uric acid. 


URIC ACID AT WORK. 

Meanwhile little hard lumps become visible here and there 
on various parts of the surface of the body, and afford unmis- 
takable evidence that uric acid is steadily permeating the 
system. 

Then gouty twinges in the muscles, giving warning of the 
spread of uric acid, begin to be experienced, especially in 
damp and cold weather; unaccustomed stiffness is felt in the 
knee, fingers, and elbow joints; “ pins and needles” sensa- 
tions shoot through the arms and fingers, or down the thigh, 
and the victim realises at last that the gouty habit is over- 
taking him. Now is the time to arrest further development 
by ridding the system of the uric acid. 

If this sensible procedure is not adopted the malady must 
follow its inevitable course, and enter upon a more advanced 
amd grave stage. This chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, 
sometimes called rheumatoid arthritis, ensues when the joints 
are attacked by uric acid, and dense masses of this eubstance 
force their way between the bones; sciatica and neuritis are 
the result of the intensely sharp crystals piercing their way 
into the supersensitive nerves; gouty rheumatism and lumbago 
follow the invasion of the muscles by the stealthy uric acid; 
kidney stone and gravel are but concretions of uric acid, and 
gouty eczema is caused by uric agid burrowing into the skin. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF URIC ACID. 

So long as uric acid remains in your system you cannot hope 
to be free from gout in some of its manifold varieties. For- 
tunately, Nature provides a group of agents which have the 
power to destroy uric acid and rid the system of its mischief- 
making presence. The most powerful of these agents, known 
technically as uric acid solvents and eliminants, are incorpo- 
rated in Bishop’s Varalettes, which for many years have been 
recognised as the most effective remedy and preventive for all 
forms of gout. 

The success of Bishop’s Varalettes is readily understood 
when it is known that they act directly and powerfully upon 
uric acid itself. They convert this dangerous and pain-causing 
substance into a harmless compound which is gradually washed 
away from its lurking places in the system. As the removal 
of uric acid deposits in the joints and muscles is effected by 
the action of Bishop’s Varalettes, pain and stiffness disappear, 
swellings subside, and inflammation is dispersed. Suffering 
gives way to comfort, which may be made lasting by the 
occasional subsequent use of Bishop’s Varalettes as a pre- 
ventive. 


AUTHORITATIVE DIETARY GUIDE. 

Henceforth, no one need ever feel in doubt as to what con- 
stitutes a suitable anti-gout diet, as the makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes have published a concise but authoritative guide 
to the selection of a uric-acid-free diet. Classified lists of 
permissible and prohibited foods are set forth in such a way 
that at a glance it may be seen exactly what foods may be 
freely indulged in and what should be avoided. The sufferer 
who has mistakenly been denying himself all the good things 
of life will be surprised to find how wide a choice he has open 
to him. This dietary forms one section of a book devoted to a 
discussion of uric acid disorders, their symptoms, course, 
gnd treatment, which will be found of very great interest to 
all gouty subjects, or those who fear they are on the road to 
gout. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 
sole makers, as above, 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free in 
the United Kingdom. 





The Offer will open on Monday, the 14th July, and close on 
or before Wednesday, the 16th July, 1919. 


FENTON TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


AUTHORISED SHARE GAPITAL - £2,000,009 


In Shares of £1 each; of which 1,010,000 are issued 
and fully paid. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF £550,000 6}%, FIVE- 
YEAR NOTES AT 95 PER CENT. 


THE LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S 
BANK, LIMITED, 21 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
E.C, 3, HEAD OFFICE, and BRANCHES, acting as Bankers 
on behalf of Rock Investment Company, Limited, which has 
acquired the £550,000 64 per cent. Five-Year Notes at 92 per 
cent., are prepared to receive applications for the purchase of 
the same at the price of 95 per cent. 

Payable—5 per cent. on Application ; 40 per cent. on Accept- 
ance; and the final 50 per cent. on the 15th August, 1919. 

The Notes are in the form of Debenture Stock, and will be 
redeemable at par by drawings as to £100,000 on the Ist day of 
July, 1923, as to £100,000 on the Ist day of January, 1924, 
and as to £350,000 on the Ist day of July, 1924, or the Company 
may at any time redeem any portion at par by drawings. 

No dividerd on the Share Capital will be payable until after 
the sum of £50,000 has been set aside each year as a special 
reserve towards the redemption of these Notes. 

The Notes will carry interest at the rate of 64 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly on the Ist day of January and the 
Ist.day of July, the first payment on the Ist day of January, 
1920, being a full six months’ interest from the lst July, 1919. 
The FENTON TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, was 
incorporated on the 16th day of June, 1919, and has acquired 
the following established businesses :— 

JOHN FENTON & SONS, LIMITED, established in 1857, 
Springwell Mills and Ings Mills, Batley, Headfield Mills, Dews- 
bury, and Bradley Mills, Huddersfield. Woollen Yarn Spinners 
and Manufacturers of Tweeds, Serges and Railway Cloths, Blankets, 
Rugs and Shawls. 

THOS. IBBITSON & COMPANY, established in 1845, 
Holbeck Mills, Leeds. Manufacturers of medium and low-class 
Tweeds for men’s clothing and Mantle Trades. 

SANDS & MUNDELL, LIMITED, established in 1882, 
Larchfield Mills, Leeds. Manufacturers of medium-class Flannels, 
Meltons and Tweeds. 

DAVID BRADLEY, LIMITED, established in 1853, Grove 
Mills, Morley. Manufacturers of high-class Meltons, Flannels 
and Dress Cloths. 

DONISTHORPE SPINNING COMPANY, established in 
1909, Hunslet, Leeds. Spinners of Woollen Yarn for use of the 
Thos, Ibbitson & Co. and Sands & Mundell, branches. 

Trustees for Noteholders: 
ROCK INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 21 Ironmonger 
Lane, London, E.C. 2, 
UNION COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT COMPANY,LIMITED, 
Dashwood House, London, E.C. 2. 
Directors : 
HENRY FENTON, Springwell Mills, Batley, Yorks. 
JOHN WILLIAM COOK, 36 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
PETER DAVID THOMAS, M.V.O., 1 Bush Lane} London, E.C.4. 
Bankers : 
LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
City Square, Leeds. 
LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED, Dewsbury, 
Yorks. 
HALIFAX COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Leeds and Dewsbury. 
Brokers : 

MYERS & CO., 19 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 
F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Leeds and Huddersfield. 
Auditors : 

H. W. & J. BLACKBURN, Chartered Accountants, 2 East 
Parade, Leeds, Bradford and London. 

Solicitors : 

SCHOLEFIELD, TAYLOR & MAGGS, Batley, Yorks. 
PETER THOMAS & CLARK, | Bush Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
Secretary and Registered Office : 

GEORGE THOMAS PROCTER, Springwell Mills, Batley, 
Yorks. 


BANK, LIMITED, 


Registrar and Transfer Office of Five-Year Notes : 
GEOFFREY BOSTOCK, F.C.A., 21 Ironmonger Lane, London, 
E.C. 2. 


Copy of the full particulars and Form of Application may be 
obiained from the Issue Department of The Rock Investmcni 
Company, 21 ironmonger Lane, E.C. 2. 
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Victory Loan 


Cartoon by Wallcousins (after Millais). 
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he amazing 


experience of 


‘Victor Jones 


How in one evening I discovered the secret of a good memory, 
and in 6 months increased my business £20,000 by means of 
the ROTH Memory Course—the Popular Course at a Popular Price 


S I look back on it to-day, I can hardly believe that it is 

A only six short months since I first met David M. Roth, 

the famous memory expert, and learned from his course 

—in one evening—how to make my memory do wonderful 
things, which I never dreamed was possible. 


That first meeting, which has meant so much to me since, 
was at a luncheon of the Rotary Club, where Mr. Roth gave 
oue of his remarkable memory demonstrations. I can_ best 
describe it by quoting a newspaper account of a similar exhibi- 
tion : 

“Of the 150 members of the Rotary Club at a luncheon 
vesterday not one left with the slightest doubt that Mr. Roth 
could do all claimed for him. Members at the meeting had 
to pinch themsclves to see whether they were awake or not, 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by asking sixty of those 
preseat to introduce themselves by name to him. Then he 
waved them aside and requested a member at the blackboard 
to write down names of firms, sentences, and mottoes on 
numbered squares, meanwhile sitting with his back to the 
writer and only learning the positions by oral report. After 
this he was asked by different members to tell what was 
written down in various specific squares, and gave the entire 
list without a mistake. 

* After finishing with this, Mr. Roth singled out and called 
by name the sixty men to whom he had been introducd 
earlier, who in the meantime had changed seats and had 
mixed with others present.”’ 

It was just such a meeting that I attended when Mr. Roth 
started me on the ‘ Road to Better Memory.” 

My progress in memory building since that time seems like 
one of those pleasant dreams about picking up basketfuls of 
money. You know the kind—when you lie still and try to stay 
asleep so you can keep on dreaming (and picking up money). 
But it 7s really all right, for I have the proof. Icannow go into 
a room with from 30 to 50 people, and one hour from being 
introduced to them—or a week or a month—recall their names 
instantly, almost without a single mistake, on meeting them 
again, wherever it may be or however unexpectedly I may run 
into them. 

But [ find I am not the only one who has had this strange and 
quite unbelievable experience. 

Only yesterday I was sitting at the desk of Mr. Roth’s Pub- 
lishers discussing some of the finer points in Mr. Roth’s code for 
linking up numbers with names and business facts. When we 
had finished he showed me a letter from Mr. H. Q. Smith, 
manager of the Multigraph Company. He says :— 

* Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has a 
most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, and easy as 
falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice anyone 
—I don’t care who he is—can improve his Memory in a week 
and have a good Memory in six months.” 

“The gratifying and inspiring part of it is,’ continued the 
Publishers, “that they all say substantially the same thing. 
Here is a basket of 1,000 letters from Roth enthusiasts received 
by us in the past 30 days—selected at random from the many 
thousands who have written in ordering the course. One man 
says: ‘It can’t be true!’ and returns the course. The other 
999 tell in glowing terms what the Roth method is doing for 
them, in many ways, and how quickly and delightfully they have 
mastered the big idea. 

“A good composite of the general type of these letters is 
furnished by this letter received several months ago from C, 
Louis Allen, who at 32 became the head of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of the famous fire extinguisher. 
You know the letter, but read it again. He says: 

‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I want to 
tell you how much I have enjoyed the study of this most 
fascinating subject. Usually these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has been nothing but pure pleasure 
all the way through. I have benefited by the instructions 
and feel that I shall continue to strengthen my memory. 
That is the best part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity 
to recommend your work to my friends,’ 





“T tell you, Mr. Jones, it is a great experience to read these 
letters that pour in every day from every corner of the land— 
especially when I think how simple this method is and how 
few people among those who need it so badly have imagined 
before that such a thing could exist.” 


* * * * * * 
All this was no surprise to me. In fact, it seemed rather 


tame ” compared to my own experience with the Roth Course 
—which was as follows :— 


6“ 


It sent me ahead in my business to a degree that I would 
not have believed possible. And all in six months ! 


I know it was the Roth Course that did it. I will take my 
oathonit. Because I cannot account for the change in my whole 
business life in any other way. 

The cold fact is that my new grip on business came in the six 
short months from the time I took up the Roth Memory Course. 

In that brief period—and my cashier will vouch for this—I 
increased my sales by £20,000—and this in war-time, mind you, 
with anything but a “ war bride,” and with German drives 
sending cold shivers down the public spine and submarines 
knocking holes in business confidence and buying habits. 

The reason stands out as brightly as a star bomb. Mr. Roth 
has given me a firmer mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
better balanced judgment, a keener foresiyht and the ability 
to act swiftly and surely that I never possessed before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly ahead, and how to 
visualise conditions in more exact perspective, and how to 
remember things I need to remember at the instant I need them 
most in business transactions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize many golden oppor- 
tunities that before would have slipped by end been out of 
reach by the time I woke up. 

You see the Roth Course has done vastly more for me than 
teaching me how to remember names and faces and telephone 


numbers. It has done more than make me a more interesting 
talker. It has done more than give me confidence on my feet, 


It has given me a greater power in all the conduct of my 
business, 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with a new business 
perspective. It has made me a keener observer. It has given me 
a new sense of proportion and values. It has given me visualisa- 
tion, which after all is the true basis of business success. 

Do you not think you can use this Roth Memory Course in 
your business ? It doesn’t cost a penny to try it out. I am 
willing to lay a large wager—right now—that if you will send 
for the course and spend one evening on that fascinating first 
lesson, they won’t be able to get it back from you with a team 
of horses. And you will vote that 30s. (which I know you will 
send eventually) the best investment you ever made. 


Victor JONES, 
SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., the pub 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, of the result, once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard and the 
complete course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. Ii 
you are not entirely satisfied send it back any time within three 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands 
of other men and women who have used the course, send only 
30s. in full payment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so write now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


National Business and Personal Efficiency 
(Dept. 93a), 


THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., 
60 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


LTD., 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request 
OUR FUTURE ARMY 


A 
‘SOLDIER’S-EYE-VIEW 


OF OUR ARMIES 


By Lieut.-General Sir JOHN KEIR, K.C.B., 
Late Commanding 6th Corps, B.E.F. 6s. net. 


The author’s main theme is the creation of a National Army 
and the permanent welding together of our Imperial Forces. 
He presents a scheme of Imperial Defence and emphasizes 
the necessity of a democratic basis for our Home Army. His 
view is that we do not desire militarism, but that we have 
need of some visible form of power which will make clear to 
all our potential military strength, and so maintain our position 


among the Great Powers of the World. 
' AND 

FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, *\: BIGHT 
By Commander the Hon. BARRY BINGHAM, 
V.C.,R-N. With an Introduction by Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir DAVID BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B., 
etc. Sir David Beatty says: “*The heroic and 
indomitable spirit animating the British Navy 
reveals itself in these pages.” 6s. net. 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 


By R. W- MACKENNA, M.D. A new book 
by the author of ‘The Adventure of Death,” 








recording “peeps at life’’ transferred to paper 
“in odd and broken moments.” 8s. net. 
Second Edition Now Ready 





CANON BARNETT 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND FRIENDS. By his 
Wife, Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, C.B.E. With a 
Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Few biographies have met with so cordial a recep- 
tion from reviewers and the public. Second 
Edition. Two volumes. Illustrated. 28s. net, 


THE SAFETY OF THE NATION 


Showing how our Security rests upon our 
Industries. By IAN D. COLVIN, author of 
“The Germans in England,” ete. ‘“‘It is impos- 
sible to read this summary of the grounds of a 
true and tried National Policy without feeling the 
writer’s moral earnestness, destined to achieve 
its high object, we hope and believe.”—Morning 
Post. 6s. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, WORK, AND 
AFFAIRS. 





Edited by Col. Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.A.M.C. (T.F.), 


No. 53. JULY, 1919. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Il. (INe@varn JoRGENSEN, CAND. 
MATHEMATICS (P. E. B. JOURDAIN) ; Put, D.1.C., and WALTER STILES, 


APPLIED MatTuematics (S. Bro- M.A.). 


DETSKY) ; Astronomy (H. 8. ' mry 
JONES); Puysios (J. RICE) ; Puy- CORRESPONDENCE. 
SICAL CHEMISTRY (PROF. WwW. ¢. NOTES. 


McLewis, D.Sc.); Oreanio OnE- 
MISTRY (P. Haas, D.Sc.); MINER- 
ALOGY (A. Scort, D.Sc.); BoTany 
(E, J, SALISBURY, D.8c.); PLaxt 
PHYSIOLOGY (I. JORGENSEN); Zo- 
o1oey (Prov, Cx. H. O'DoNoenu E, 
D.Sc.) 
ARTICLES: 
OF MARITIME PLANTS (T. G 
A.R.C.Se., F.LS.): Some PALmO- 
LITHIC PROBLEMS (H. Bury, M.A,, 
F.G.8.). | 
POPULAR SCIENCE: Some Scren- 
vrvic Asprt@rs or Cotp Strorace— | 


ESSAYS: Tue Uses or WEEDS AND 
WILD PLaNnTs (W. E. BRENCHLEY, 
D.Se.); Wak: A PLEA FOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH, Part Il. (Masor- 
GEN. CHARLES Ross, C.B., D.S8.0.) ; 
A PLEA FOR THE TEACHING OF 
GENERAL History (E. H. Snort). 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: THe NATURE OF 
NuMBER (J. C. GREGORY, B.SC.) ; 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS IN EN@- 
LAND AND DENMARK (W. STILES, 
M.A.). 


REVIEWS OF 40 BOOKS, ete. 





Tuk Warer Economy 
HILL, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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THE 
Mightiest Peace Movement on Earth 


@ When our soldiers and sailors and airmen went 
to the war, Testaments and Gospels were given to 
them. Now that they are returning home, can 
we show our thankfulness better than by pre- 
senting them with Bibles—readable in type and 
durable in binding ? 


q If you are planning to celebrate the advent 
of Peace by placing some souvenir in the hands 
of young people, give them a Bible or a New 
Testament, and urge them to read it. 


q If your Church or Sunday School has been 
using worn copies of Holy Scripture, provide 
money to replace these, as a thankoffering. 


@ The Bible Society has prepared special editions 
to commemorate the coming of Peace—New 
Testaments from 4d. and Bibles from ls. 8d. 
These prices are much below cost. 


@ The intelligent and reverent reading of the 
Word of God will bring about 


THE MIGHTIEST PEACE MOVEMENT ON EARTH 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 








a 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


— Allan & Co., 


, Quality Court 
Chancery ie 


London, WI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 














OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, 13 vols., half calf gilt, with 
original illustrations, 1865, &c., £9 %s.; Campan’s Memoirs of the 
Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 8 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 8s.; Grant's The 
Makers of Biack Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; ; Clarke’s Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 
9s. ; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 21s. Salome, illus. by Beardsley, lis.; Riccardi 
Press Canterbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 8 vols., £7 10s.; Chas. Lever’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-morocco, "625 ; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 
Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s. Dickens’ W: orks, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 30 gs 
price £17 10s. ; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 
24 vols., £12 ids. 100,000 Books in stock, C atalogues on application. —E: ward 
Baker's Great Bookshop, Jolin Bright Street, Birming sham 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve re £2, 2, 050,0 000. Together £4,05),00) 
Jeserve Liability ot Proprietors ee ++ £4,000,009 
£8,050,009 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O. 
DRAFTS are TGRANTE D on the Bank's Branches ercudnoat ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertaine! 
on application. 
ISLANI IS, 


EALTH RE SORTS OF THE BRITISH 
With Maps, owt: and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatori., “c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Second E dition Price 6s. net Postage 6d 
University of London Press, Warwick Square, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 
Scottish Literature: Character 


& Influence. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Graphic.—‘ Erudition and charm mark these 
essays, which are concerned with the character or habit of 
Scottish literature, and the influence which that literature has 
exerted on others.” 


Annals of the Philosophical Club 
of the Royal Society, 


written from its Minute Books. By T. G. BONNEY, 
Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 153. net. 








New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 


The Wooden Horse. 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 
Others to follow. 


The Land They Loved. 
A Story of Irish Life. By G. D. CUMMINS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
The Saturday Review.—‘ In these days of indiscriminating 
praise it is hard for a reviewer to find words with which to 
welcome properly a book so good as this.”’ 


Towards Re-Union. . 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly edited by 
Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rev. 
. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 
rown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.GC. 2. 
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COLLINS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE PROBLEM CLUB 


By BARRY PAIN 7s, net. 
The problems with which the Problem Club was 
concerned were not of a mathematical nature, 
and this light-hearted record of the Ciub’s 
proceedings is not designed to teach anybody 
anything. The Club consisted of a num of 

tlemen who were attracted by the sportin 
z 





terest of their problem competitions, an 
ir solution involved the members in curious 
and fantastic adventures. 


THE SHINING ROAD 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
7s. net. 
The story of a man and woman—utter 


strangera—forced together by circumstances, living in the heart of 
the African jungle without communication with the civilized world. 


COCKTAILS 


By Lieut. C. PATRICK THOMPSON 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of striking and original tales of the high air. 
From the tragedy of the Sunset Woman to the delicate comedy of 
Monica and the mind-darkened Carr, from Mortlock’s grim destiny and 
the burning kiss of the Cloud Girl, to the joyous adventure of Biue- 
blood’s Gun and the sunny romance of the kiddie-tormented Petruchio, 
each tale imparts to the reader something of its own singular and 
individual flavour, bracing or mellow, pungent, sweet, or sad, like so 
many cocktails of a magic quality stimulating the mental palate. 


MY ‘LITTLEBIT’ By MARIE CORELLI 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 6s. not. 


“ The writer is in earnest ; she has — and the courage of them, 
and courage is a quality that will always have a following in this country.” 
azelte, 


LOVE LANE By J.C. SNAITH . 7s. ne. 


“Should give pleasure to. a multitude of readers.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE CARAVAN-MAN 


By ERNEST GOODWIN 7s. net 
“A delightful story.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“ Another excellent book.”—British Weekly, 


UNDER THE PERISCOPE 


By Lieut. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Bright with entertaining touches and humour.”—Scotsman. 














W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 48 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 








Cambridge University Press 


Truth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By 
Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Author of Aristodemocracy, 
The Next War, Patriotism: National and International, 
What Germany is Fighting for, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“Are we a truthful people? Is there a declension in this virtue? 
What are the new temptations to mendacity ? What professions and 
callings are chiefly affected by it? Sir Charles Walston discusses these 
questions with a sense of their gravity and with a keen eye for the presence 
of the weaknesses which he deplores. . . . We find, as our author develops 
his arguments, that he has in mind defects in honesty, justice, charity 
and efficiency, and other virtues akin to, but not identical with veracity. 
Still, his contention is clear and startling.”—The Times 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. By 
[A. E. §.]. Crown 8vo. With a mip. 6s net. 
“ Extracts from a private diary kept during a long tour in the United 
States and Canada. ... Dr Shipley has a keen sense of humour, and 
his ‘diary’ makes the most entertaining book of travel that I have seen 
for a long time.”"—The Westminster Gazette 
“One of the most delightfully amusing books, full of good stories, 
deftly interwoven, that have been published this many a day.” 
The Daily Mail 


Poems by Donald F. Goold Johnson, with 
a Prefatory Note by P. GILES, Litt,D., Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

“Many of the poems included here were written at the front, some 
even in the trenches on the battlefield whence the author did not return. 
. . What harvest Donald Johnson might have reaped in the fulness of 
time no man can tell; only a tiny sheaf of the first fruits remains. And 
yet from this the reader may augur what the full grain would have been.” 
Extract from the Preface 


Mariborough and Other Poems. sy 
CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY. Fourth edition. 
Feap. 8vo. With a portrait. Cloth, 5s net; lambskin, 
8s 6d net. 

The call for a fourth edition of these poems gives an opportunity for 
issuing them in a more convenient format, and in a form which is intended 
o be definitive. A few notes have been appended, 
“ Enrolled among the English poets.”—The Times 
“Verses which Webster would not have disdained to write.” 
The Spectator 

Verses from Fen and Fell. sy THomas 

THORNELY. Large crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

“ Here we have the erudite humorist drawing for his material on science, 
history, and the classics. Kminently a book to be commended to those 
in search of diversion.”—The Birmingham Post 











Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manage 
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1914 


By LORD FRENCH 
21/- NET WITH MAPS 21/- NET 


TRUTH :— “1914” 


‘“*. ,. . & running personal commentary on the per- 
formances of the chief actors in the first scene of the great 
war drama in which he took so leading and distinguished 
@ part . . . it is a volume of fascinating interest, 
which tells us much that we wanted to know.” 





THE FIELD:— “1914” 
“French, in those dark days, was called upon to work 
wonders—one might almost say miracles—with inadequate 
material, and that he did and did it well marks him out as a 
fine soldier, and one who will ever deserve well of his country, 
and to be ever held in affectionate regard.” 


THE MORNING PosT:— “1914” 
‘“ . .. & work which may almost be said to stand on a 
plane by itself as a contribution to the history of the World 
War.” 


THE DAILY MAIL:— “1914” 
““A fine and thrilling account of that epic campaign 
which was the culminating glory of the old British army 
now extinct.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 
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PEACE, long deferred, has come at last, 


and men can turn to the building of 


A BETTER BRITAIN and the 
repair of the Ravages of War. 





THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


IN ITS 


SOCIAL CENTRES 


carries on into civil life the excellent HUT-HABIT acquired by 
so many men in war time. These Social Clubs, without alcohol, 





are a meeting-place for both sexes in towns and country places, 

UNDER THE RED SHIELD of the CHURCH ARMY. 
“OPEN TO ALL.” 

Gifts of pianos and full-sized billiard tables are much needed to 

complete the furnishing of a number of centres; also FUNDS to 

enable the CHURCH ARMY to comply with more of the 

numerous requests for erection of Social Centres. They cost 
from £500 to £10,000, 


WILL YOU HELP TO PROVIDE 


A UNIQUE AND ABIDING MEMORIAL 


to men who have given their lives for King and Country ? 


THE CHURCH ARMY HAS MANY OTHER | Help is also earnestly sought to maintain and 
oe oy 1 Sarees E ~_____-'|_ extend the urgent and special work for those 
BRANCHES OF GENERAL SOCIAL AND | maimed through the shot and shell of the War 


— 2 PALI ; TE in the HOSTELS FOR THE LIMBLESS. 
EVANGELISTIC FY WORK, INCLUDING Also for many little ones who need to be fed 


— : 7 1 ORY ecreRVICE | and clothed under the sheltering care of the 
SEVERAL FOR HELPING EX-SERV ee | ee Bae 


MEN. PLEASE WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. AESSERS end SAILORS’ 
a MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 














Funds for all Branches are sorely needed. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays, ale Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chicf 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


“Zendon : Printed by W. SPEAIGHT & £oxs, Lxp., 98 & 9 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SpgctaTon” (Limited), at their 
Ofice, No, 1 Wellington Etrcet (W.C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 12th, 1919, 








